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2) THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY. 


and the dangerous fancies, I fear lie hid- 
den in that tender breast. Well, sir?” 
“You want me, uncle?” 
“What then?. Uncles often want 
what nephews seldom offer.” 


“Tat least can refuse nothing; for I. 


have naught to give.” 

“You have jewel which I greatly 
covet.” 

“A jewel! See my chaplet! You 
gave it me, my uncle ; it is yours.”: 

“I thank you. Many a blazing ruby, 
many & soft and shadowy pearl, and many 
an emerald glowing like a star in the far 
desert, I behold, my child. They are 
chvice stones, and yet I miss a jewel far 
more precious, which, when I gave you 
this rich chaplet, David, I deemed you 
did possess.”’ 

“* How do you call it, sir?” 

Obedience.” 

“*Tis a word of doubtful import, sir; 
for to obey, when duty is disgrace, is pot 
& virtue.” 

“I see you read my thought, Ina 
word, I sent for you to know, wherefyre 
you joined me not in offering our—”’ 

Tribufé.” 

“ Be it so: tribute. Why were you 
absent?” ° 

“Because it wasa tribute: I pay 
none.” | 

‘But that the dreary course of seven- 
ty winters has not erased the memory of 
my boyjsh follies, David, I should esteem 

ou mag, Think you, because I am old, 
re enamored of disgrace, and love a 
house of bendage, If life were a mere 
question between freedom and slavery, 

vry and dishonor, all co decide. 
, Trust me, there needs but little spirit to 
be a moody patrjot in a sullen home, and 
roic gpleen upon your fel- 
Jow-wufferers, whose syfferings you can- 
not remedy. But of such stuff yout 
race were ever made, Such deliverers 
ever ahqunded in the hopae of Alroy. 
you, your » your 
scéptre*broken, and your tribes 


ed. The tribute, which now at least wo ~ 
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ly considered by all 9 day triumph, 
and of feasting; for hus it not proved, 


jn the very teeth of the [shmarlites, 


the sceptre has not yet departed from 
Jacob?” 

“I pray you, uncle, speak not of these 
things I would not willingly forget you 
are my kinsman, anda kind gne, Let 
there be no strife between us. What my 
feelings arg is nothing. They are my 
owit: I cannot change them. And for 
my ancestors, if they pondered much, 
aud achieved little, why then, 'twould 
seem our m® pure, and I am 
their true son. Atleast one was a hero.” 

“Ah! the great Alroy; you may well 
be proud of such an ancestor.” \ 

““T am ashamed, uncle,—ashamed, 
ashamed.” 


“ His eceptre stjl] exists. At least, I 
have not betrayed hjm. and this brings 
me to the real purport of ourinterview. 
That sceptre I would return.” 

“To whom 

“ To its right owner, to yourself,” 

*“O! no, no, no—] pray you, pray you, 
uncle, J pray you not. Ido entreat you, 
sir, upon my knees, forget J have a right 
ps utterlyas 1 myself disclaim it. ‘Fh 
an have wielded jt wisely and 
well; I dy beseech you keep it, Indeed, 


good uncle, I have no sort of talent for | 


#}) the busy duties of this pest,” 
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‘Toil without glory is 9 menial’s lot.” 
“ You are a boy; yeu may yet live-to 
learn that the sweetest lot of life oon- 
sists in tranquil duties and well-earned re- 


«if my lot be repone, I'll find it in a 
r.”’ 


Ah! David, there is‘a wilderness in 
your tenrper, boy, that makes me often 
tremble. You are already too much 
alone, child. and for this, as well os for 
weightier reasons, I am desirous that you 
should at length assume the office you 
inherit. What my poor experience can 
afford to aid you, -as your counsellor, I 
shall ever proffer! and for. the rest, qur 
God will not desert you, an orphan child, 
and born of royal blood.” . =” 

“‘Pr’ythee, no more, kind uncle. I 


have but little heart to mount a throne, © 


which only ranks me asthe first of 
alayes.” 

~“Pooh, pooh, you are young. Live 
we like slayes? Is thia hall a servile 
chamber? These obstly carpets, and 
these rich divans, in what proud harem 
shall we find their match? I feel not 
like a slave. My 
dirhems. Is that slavish? The wealth- 
iest company of the garavan is. ever 
Hostenay’s. Is that to bea slave? 
Walk the bazaar of Bagdad, and you 
will find my name more potent than the 
caliph’s. Js that a badge of alavery?” 

“Uncle, you toil for others.” 

“So do we all, so does the hee, yet he 
is free and happy.” 

** At least he has a sting.” 

“Which he can use but once; and 


when he stings—” 


“ He dies, and like ahero. Sucha 
death is sweeter than his honey.” 

“ Well, well, you are young, you are 

ung. I once; too, fancies. 

reams all, dreams all, I willingly 
would see you happy, child: Come, let 
that face ten; after all, to-day is a 
great oy: yop had seen what I have 
seen, David, you Joo, would feel great- 


fal,’ Corhe® let as’ feast, let us feast. | 
The Ishfffaelite, the accursed child of 


Hagar, he dees confess to-day you area 
prince: this day also you complete your 
eighteenth year. The custom of our 
poop now requires you should assume 
he attrihntesofmanhood. To-day, then, 
our reign commences; and at our fes- 
ival J] will present the elders to their 
prince. For a while farewell, my child, 
Array that face in smiles» I shall most 
anxiously awajt your presence.” 

‘Farewell, sir.” 

He turred his head and watched his 
uncle as he departed ;’ the bitter expres- 
sion of his coun ce gradually melted 
away as Bostenay disappeared ; dejectjon 
puceeeded to sarcasm; he sighed, he 


threw himself upon a couch, and buried 


his face in his hands, 

Suddenly be arose, and paced the 
chamber with an irregular and moody 
step, He stopped, he leaned agajnst a 
column. He spoke ina tremulous and 
smothered yoice, 

“QO! my heart is full of care, and my 
What am I? 
What is allthis? A cloud hangs heavy 
o’er my life. God of my fathers! let it 
burst. 

“I know not what J fee}-—yot what I 
feel is madness. Thus to be, is not to 
live, if life be what I sometimes dream, 
and dare to think it mightbe. Tobreathe, 
to feed, to sleep, to wake and breathe 
aguin—again to feel existence without 
hope; if.this be life, why then these 
brooding thoughts that whisper death 


| were better? 


coffers are full of . 


| smile of women 


. die—die like a dream. O! m 


his dream was 


“Away! away!’ The demon tempts 
me. But .to what, to t? What 
nameless deed shall desecrate this hand ! 
No, no, itmust not be; the'royal blood 
Of twicetwo thousand-years, must not 

heart is 
full of earg, and my soul is dark with 
sorrow ! 

“ Hark! the trumpets that sound our 
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| they with all terri- 
ble cirgumstances of life, ‘and breathe, 
and act of tate and 
eath, and glory: And 
then from out this dazzling wilderness of 
déeds I wander farth and wake, and find 
myself in this, dull of 
even as I do now. Horfible! horrible! 
“God of my fathers! forindeed] date 
: not style thee God of their wretched 
sons—yet by the of Sinai let mo 
tell thee that some of ue Blood 
yet beats within = pulses, and there 
yet is one who fain ‘would commune 
with thee face to fage—commune and 

conquer. 

“And if the promise unto whieh we 
by the sad waters of the Babylonian 
stream, why it were paradise again to 

| \ 

ing fate, | | 

“And even now 9 vivid flash datts 
through the darkness of my mind—me- 
thinks, methinks—Ah! worst of to 
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GERTRUDE VON DER WERT. 


aud the ennobling consciousnes of worth, 
and all the fiery course of the creative 


tio long of eyed kings 
ty 
pr tenting pants for empire, I 
@ ex vain arm for m 
lost tre, a most slate’! 
And do I still exist ? 
Hark! Feastivity boldsher fair revel- 
these light-hearted walls. We are gay 
to-day j,and yet ere you proudsun, whose 
mighty course was stayed  OUN 
adwords: that he 3 
to shine upon: eré yon proud ‘sun ‘ 


bright pevilion of his rest; there 


“My fathers, my heroic fathers, if this 

~Teeble arm vanr thy heritage, 
if the foul boar must still wallow in 

sweet vineyar@, Israel, at least I'll not 


houee of David is 16 mores womore our 

aacrpd seed shall turk and linger, like a 

blighted thing in this earth. 

cannot flourish, wliy then we’ll 


“Q! say not so, my brother !”’ 
A voice broke on the air, so soft, so 
sweet, wildly musical—it sounded 


like holy bell a summer day, a ho- 
each 
erce emot 


Are pressed agginst thd hand she gent 
and waits with tender tlee fors 
‘way 80, 4 fi” 
as a starry night—a night in those 
in heaven, where all below op, earth’s so 
aweet, and all above in. air s , that 
every melts away, and life seems 
bat a . | 
Istoo, have ‘wandered in lands, 
and roamed Jordan’s yooat bowers. 
Ah! could the night that sang to 
Syria’s rove now sing to me, I'd give the 
arb coming years to listen to that 
y! 
He turns, he ¢ and he bends; his 
heart is full, his voles is low. ‘ 
“Ah, Miriam!’ thou queller of dark 
spirits! is it thon Why urt thou here 


yon come, aud min- 
gle in our feptyal! walls 
with flowers you culled them by 


the fountaln’s side; the holy la are 
trimyned and set; and You mst rhive their 


ray youcomne and 
in our festival we 
ia it not thy dear th 
“Ab! is it not io thy dear name these 
lamps are lit—these garlands hung? To- 
day to us.a prince is given, to-day—" . 
“A prince without a kipgdom.” 
But not without that which makes 
kingdoms precious, and which full man 
a royal heart has sighed for—willing sub- 
jecta, David.” 
_ “Slaves, Miriam, fellow-slayes.” 
» “ What we are, my brother, our 
hea-willed and let us bow and tremble. 
“J will. not, I cannot tremble,” 
“Hush, David/hush! It was 
ty that called the vengeance uf 
“ Tt was this haughty spirit that con- 
“O! my brethex my dear, dear bro- 
ther! they told me the dark spirit had 
fallen on thee, and I came, and ho 


we have been, Alroy, is a bright dream ; 


hope; and for what we are, thou art 
re Png In thy love I find present 
felicity, and value more thy chance em- 
braces and thy scanty smiles, than all the 


8 our glitterin 
W waits without there 

Caleb.” 

“Caleb?” 

“ My lord.” 

“Go tell my uncle I ey will join 
the uet.. Leave me a moment, dear- 
est. I'll soon be with thee. Nay, dry 
' these tears, my life, or let me stop them 
‘with a soft kiss.” 

“ O! Alroy, they are not tears of sor- 


“God be with thee, angel! fare thee 
well, though but for a moment. Thou 
art the charm and consolation of my life. 
Farewell, farewell. 

“I do observe the influence of women 
very potent over me. "Tis not of such 
stuff that they make heroes. I know not 
love, save that pure affection that does 
subsist between me and this girl—an or- 

han and my sister. »We are so alike‘ 

t when, last Passover, in mimiery, she 

twined my turban round her graceful 
head, our uncle called her David. 


“The daughters of my tribe, they please 
me not, though they are,spassing fair. 
Were our sons as brave as they are beau- 
tiful, we still might dance on Zion: Yet 
have J often thought that I could pillow 
this moody brow upon seme snowy bo- 
som that were my own, and dwell in the 

. wilderness, far from the sight and ken of 
man, ahd all the care, and toil, and wretch- 
edness, that groan, and sweat, and sigh 
about me, I might haply lose this sen- 
sation of o’erwhelming woe, thAt broods 
upon my being. No matter—tife is but 

~ a dream abd mjne must be a dull one.” 


CHAPTER I / 


Without the gates of Hamadan, a very 
| short distance from the city, was an en- 
closed piece of elevated ground, in the 
centre of which rose an antient sepul- 
chre, the traditionary tomb of Esther 
and Mordecai. This solemn and solitary 
spot was an accustomed heunt of Alroy ; 
and thither ing from the banquet, 
ébout an hour before sunset, he this day 


repaired. 

As he unlocked the massy gate of the 
burjal-place, he heard behind him the 
tramplirig of a horse; and before he hud 
again secured the entrance, some one 
shouted to him. — 


Hie looked up, and 
youthful and voluptuous Alsehiroch, the 
governo®of the city, and brother of the 
sultan of the Seljuks, He was attended 
only by a single ranning footman, an Arab, 
a detested favorite, and notorious minis- 
ter of his pleasures. , 

sxclarmed the irritated Als- 
chiroch, “art thou deaf, or obstinate? or 
both? Are we to calj twice to our slaves ? 
Unlock that gate !” 

. ! By the holy prophet, 
he bandies questions with us. Unlock 
that gate, or thy head shall answer for 
had 


it 

“Who art thou,” inquired Alroy, 
“ whose voice is so loud? = Art thou some 

k, who hast transgressed the - 

onlers of thy prophet, and drunken aught 
bat water? Go to, or I will summon thee 
befure thy oadi ;” and so sxying, he turned 
towards the tomb. 
, “By the eyes of my mother, the dog 
jeers us. But that we are already late, 
avd this horse is like an untamed tiger, 


thy Miriam might have charmed it, What 


| I would imp-ve him on the spot. Speak 


and what we may be, at least as bright a 


to the dog, Mustapha! ma him !’ 

“ Worthy Hebrew,” said silky Musta- 
pha, advancing, “apparently you are not 
aware that thisis our lofd Alschiroch. 
His highness would fain walk his horse 
through the burial-ground of thy excel- 
leat people, as he is pbliged to repair, on 
urgent matters, to a Doly santon, who so- 
jourus on the other side of the hill, and 


time 
- “Tf this be our lord Alschiroch, thou, 
doubtless, art his faithful slave Musta-~ 


“T am, indced, his poor slave. What, 
then, yoang master?’ 

“ Taeem thyself lucky that the gate ia 
c - It was but yesterday thou didst 
insult the sister of a servant of my house, 
I would not willingly sully my hands 
with such miserable blood as thine—but 
wretch, away ?”’ 

“ Holy prophet! who is this dog?” ex- 
claimed the astonished governor. 

“*Tis the young Alroy,” whispered 
Mustapha, who had not at first recog- 
nized him, he they call their prince—s 
most headstrong youth. My lord, we had 
better proceed.” 

“The young Alroy! I mark him. 
They must havea prince, too! -The 
young Alroy! Well, let us away—and 
dog!” shouted Alachiroch, rising im 
stirrups and shaking his with & 
threatening air, “dog, remember thy 
tribute!” 

Alroy rushed to the gate, but the massy 
lock was slow to open; and ere he could 
succeed, the fiery steed had borne Alsch- 
iroch beyond pursuit. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A lady seeing her husband broken on the wheel. 


| * Her hands were clasped, her dark eyes raised, 
The. breeze blew back her hair, 
Up to the fearful wheel she gazed, 

All that she loved was there. 


“‘ And bid me not depart,” she cried, 
Rudolph, say notso; 
“ This is po time to quit thy side, 
‘Peace! Peace! I cannot go. 


**] have been with thee, in thine hour 
‘*Of glory aud of bliss, 
“Trust you ite memory’s living powor 
strengthen 


“To me through this.” 
And were not these words to flow 
From woman's heart ? 


Through all that night of bitterest woe, 
She vure her lofty purt. 


But Oh! with sach a glazing eye, 
With snek curdliug check , 
Love, love, of mortal uguny 
‘Thou, ynly thou, shoulds't speak, 


The wind rose high, byt with it rose 
Her voice that he migh? hear ; 

Perchance that mpmeut broug it repose 
To happy bosaps nour. 


While sbe sat Mg with despair 
hie 

d pouting her deep prayer 
Fourth on the rugtug 


She spread her mantle o'er his breast, 
She bathed his lips mdew; | 

And on his cheeks such Kisses presacd, 
As hope and joy ne'er knew. 


Ok lovely are ye, hope and falth ; 
Endunpg to the lust, 
Khe had her meed—one smile in death, 
*And his worn spirit passed. 


And while, grave, 
re knelt ov that saci spot, 
She weeping Liessed the thud who gave 


Strength tv forsake it nut, 


~ - 
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The night was round her, clear and cold, . a. 
The Holy Heaven abvuve, 
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THE PEEP O’ DAY—A LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


NCT ALL DROSS. 
BY E. W. TOLLIDGE. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE DYING TRAVELER. 


When mellow Summer, languishing to death, _ 


Bighs on the field her ripe delicious breath ; 


When o'er the Season golden hue is spread, . 


And harvest trophies crown her dying head, 
Returning Autumn with her train advauce, 
To lay the Summer in her yearly trance ; 
And, soft as infant's breath, Antumual airs 
Walt the sweet fragrance which the Summer 
bea , 


rs, 
And agitutes the sweets with _ breeze, 
Which, rustling through the golden-tinted trees, 
Sighs scented music, and each tender wave 
Rolls peaceful requiem o’er the Sammer's grave. 
(The Author's M. ¥. 
Back into-the past till we reach the 
year seventeen hundred and ninety-seven. 
t was September—that month which 


might not inuptly be named the Poem of 


the vear. 

The reign of Autumn was fast spread- 
ing over the county of Sontersetshire, 
England; and many a “sear and yellow 
jest” inet the eyes of the Dying Trav- 
eler as his family chariot wended its way 
on the road between Bath and Sher- 
bourne. 

He was languidly reclining in the spa- 
cious and soft-cusiioned chariot; yet the 
eye at once took in the fact that he had 
been an exceedingly elQgant und well- 
made man of about tive feet eleven. 

The sick Traveler's geveral appearance 
was that which so peculiarly character- 
jzeg the English gentleman of high birth; 
and, while lhe strongly showed the stamp 
of their proud caste, there could be seen 
in him,- eoupled with a high-toned and 
generous soul, that mild diguity and unos- 
tentatious manner, which have made the 
hereditary gentleman of England so ex- 


alted in the minds of the people above | 


the middle-classes and money-vcracy of 


the land. 

Our Dying Traveler was a fine speci- 
men of thut class, whose pride of charac- 
ter and family is not a barren represent- 
ative.of naked unadorned rank. He was 
a man of that quality of life and charac- 
ter who would be honored and loved by 
his tenantry, xs much as that of some good 
baron of. feudal times. In fact, in spite 
ot the decline of his family, ard the trans- 
fer of the estates of bis ancestors into 
otber hands, the loyal tenantry of his 
fathers still looked upon Lord Frederick 
D'Lacy as their hereditary head and the 

roper lord of what, for generations, had 
ton the domains of the D’Lacy family. 

A solitary foot-traveler had for several 
miles kept pace with the chariot of D’- 
Lacy, as the horses trod gravely—almost 
solemnly along, like those who were ac- 
customed to the funeral hearse. From 
time to time, he cast stealthily, sympa- 
thizing glances into the carriage upon the 
dying gentleman, wondering what could 
have so suddenly broken down so fine a 
form, of ou@ whose age he mentally cal- 
eulated at not more than twenty-seven 
yearn. 

Nor was the wonder of the foot-trav- 
eler strange; for Lord Frederick had pos- 
sessed a constitution as solid, compara- 
tively, as the castle of his dneestors, and 
a frame us finely built; but, like the for- 
tunes of his house, it had declined, and 
he was pow at life’s last ebb. He had 
recently conquered a fever; yet he was 
dying—couquered a fever in spite of his 
will—dying evidently not against his will! 

A thoughtful little boy, of about five 
rears of nge, sat at the bottom of the 
ewriage, with his little hands clinging, as 
with loving curresses, to his father's knee, 
and looking pleadingly into his parent's 


of the mother. 
upon the very rack of torture by the reali-. 


face, to catch his glance from time to 


time. The artless motive of the intelli- 
gent boy was to engage his sire’s atten- 
tion; for he instinctively understood that 
he a the link that chained his father 
to life. 

Ever and anon, the dying man would 
arouse from his languishment to death, 
aud with sudden energy start from the 
irresistable langor that stole upen him. 
Though too much exhausted, even by the 
very power that aroused him to caress 
his child, he would bestow upon him a 
glance of intense feeling and tenderness, 
which the little fellow would deplomati- 
cully answer, by taking the opportunity 
of holding his tuther for a time with lus 
innocent prattle; but Lord Frederick 
would soon relapse iuto bis languishing 
state, each time more exhausted by the 
efforts put forth in his battae with death. 

Papa! Dear papa!” 

The child had grown anxious and fright- 
ened by the length’ of his father’s last 
relapse. 

“Papa! Dear papa!” the boy per- 
sisted, to bring himseif to the conscious- 
ness Of his father. | 

Lord Frederick with another effort 
again broke the spell of death, which e’er 
another day would be sexled upon his 
mortal life; and, turning his glance of ten- 
deruvess and yearning upon his little son 
and heir to but little more than his fath- 
er’s name and noble character, he said 
siniling fondly : 

“Well, what now do you want to prat- 
tle about to you little chatter-box 

“Mama will come back soon! Don't 
leave Freddy to go for mama! Talk to 
Freddy papa, I’m sure mama will come 
back! Oh! I wish you would get well, 
and play with me like you did betore they 
put mama into the naughty black coffin 
that frightened Freddy so.” 

That little orphan boy in black told a 
volume by the side of his dying father, 
with his infantine mystificution upon 
Death, and the length of his dominion 
over those subject to his reign; and that 
motherless child told the cause of that 
shadow of anguish, which flitfed from 
time to time across Lord Frederick’s pale 
countenance. The dying man knew but 
too well that his little darling mortherless 
son would soon be also futherless, and 
knew too that neither father or mother 
could come back to him in mortality from 
“that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveler returns.” ‘ 


The dying gentleman also felt that, had 
his beloved one remained, his powerful 
constitution would have conquered the 
fever that carried his wife to the grave; 
but his own loss and yearning for his be- 
loved dead took from him the power to 
ecouquer for life and child. Death and 
life consumed him; and his self-reproach 
was from his consciousness that his son 
would soon be fatherless, because that 
futher had logt the mother—his wife. 

“* Mama will come back to little Freddy 
and papa won't she?” urged the infant 
pleader with child-like eagerness of the 
power of a father to work every won- 
der. The innocent child evidently be- 
lieved that, if papa remained, mama would 
come back again. . 

Lord Frederick was greatly moved by 
the simple faith of his son that upon the 
will of the father depended the comin 
He was stretche 


zution of how much greater was the pow- 
er of the memory of the dead to draw 
him to her sphere, leaving their child 
fatherless as well as motherless. 

“Nurse said mama would come back,” 
still persisted the artless motherless boy. 


‘I'm sure she will, if God up in heaven 


Will let er! I know miama can’t stay 
awuy from little Freddy and papa! God 
will let her come back, won’t He?” 

The dying man could endure it no lon- 
ger. 
mortal evergy—with an intense yearning 
of his departing soul for his darling son— 
& yearning of bis whole being as strong 
as though he had been the possessor of 
a giant’s bodily strength, Lord Frederick 
caught his boy in his arm§, and convul- 
sively pressing him to his heart 

while the child 


_ burst into passionate sobs, 


terrified by his futher’s tears clung cry- 
ing around his neck. A week before, and 
is mighty effort ot acy to regain 
with his motheriess boy would bavé.4pe- 
quered Death at his very gates. Batnow 
uo mortal prowess could win the battle— 
no humau uffection or yearging could hold 
him long to earth. , 
“ Don’t, don't cry papa!” the child said 
hushing his owa sobs, to hush the strong 
ones of his dying father. ‘ Don't cry 
papa,” and he wiped with his ipfant hands 
the pareut’s tears. “Don’t cry papa! 


.and Freddy qvill be a good boy aud let 


you go and fetch mama.” 


‘Thus did the simple unselfish spirit of ' 


the little one consent, for the first time, 
to his father’s death, for he knew that 
papa was going away, because mama had 
gone befure; and now, without under- 
standing beyond a child’s capacity the lose 
to his orphaned life, the little hero thus 
sacrifi himself for his parent—thus 
mercifully gave up his dying sire. : 
“My darling little one—thou child hero!” 


exclaimed his dying parent. “ Father of 
the fatberless, more beteohim - 
in my stead.” 


The child kissed his sire with soothing 


fondness. 


“Ged of Mercy,” the dyi 
“had ed his er 
not been st down too—could 7 hare 


borne a life heavy with the great burden 


of my -lost one—full of:y, to be 
with her where partin be,no more, 
span of man’s life 80: Jeng; yet, for thi 

sweet child’s sake, T woul have endured 


withoutamurmur. ButO Giverof lifeand 
Decreer of death, I had not the power!” 

pe Preddywon't cry when you are 
to mama’s new home,” the little fellow 
said “ Papa must go—mama wants him! 
You can’t stay with little Freddy.” 

The intelligent boy had changed the 
direction of his over his dying 
father. With an impulse of indorn honor, 
and truthfulness to his plighted word, 
which bespoke thé character of the fu- 
ture man, the noble“boy tried in his art- 
less simplicity to comfort his parent with 
the belief that Freddy the orphan could 


get on very well without him. 
‘Talk to me about the: good Sir Rich- 
ard and baby Alice,” t ld coaxed de- 


plomatically, to draw he sire into a sum- 
mer prospect. | 

“OQ I do love so very much Sir Rich- 
ard and baby Alice,” continued the boy 
with sparkling eyes an@ evi- 
dently from the memory of some delight- 
ful episode in his infant life... 

“Shall I always have baby Alice to 
play with when you are gone to mama's 
new home up in heaven?” 

The prospect and delight of the child, 
at having baby Alice to play with always, 
chased from his natural sunny spisit the 
last cloud. Thus it is with chil "s 


deepest impressions. Its heaviest cglami- — 


ties are like writing upon the sand, from 
which a child fripping along will efface a 
volume of sorrows, and his tiny foot will 
dance away a record of the direst events. 

Blowly—slowly,—solemnly, solemnly 


With a mighty effort of his every — 


ing for his son—. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 


-* 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


—— 


rolled the family chariot of tht D’Lacy 

towards the ancestral home of Sir Rich- 

ard Courtney, the lord of a noble estate 

in the — of Somersetshire. Mourn- 

fully, m ly trod the intelligent steeds. 
which had grewn old in the service of the 

D’Lacys, and who from ingtinct and long 

association with man, had caught, _ 

haps, a ray of his intellect which told them 

that they wefe serving for the last time, 
the kind Jord whose hand had so often 

caressed them. But he who drove them 

more fully knew that neither they nor he 

could go with him on that journey which 

he was about-to take—the last journey of 
eur mortality. Sorrowful, more sorrow- 

ful than seemed the steeds, that drew the 

chariot of the dying lord, was he who 

drove them, and who from time to time 

looked in upon his beloved master. 

“I wish | wus driving to my own grave,” 
the old man muttered in a voice choked 
with grief, a he dashed away a tear with 
his hand. 

“ When he was no taller than my knee” 
—the old—now the only servant of the 
D’Lacys mused in a half crying under 
voice, as he ran back to the memory. of 
days when notacloud overhung the house 
whose lords he had served from a sta- 
ble boy—‘* When he was no taller than 
ny knee, he rode his fust hoss on crust 

George’s back; when he were o 
enoagh to mount real hoss flesh ‘twas old | 
Geo him to ride with any boy 
in the county, and now 'tis ole jJeorge 
that’s drivin’ him to another’s house to 
die. I wish I were drivin’ te my own 
grave, I do,” said the old man blubber- 
ing like a child as he curbed the horses 
toa still slower pace, for he knew the 

lace was near, where his dear young 
rd’s death-bed was laid. 

Slowly, more slowly,—solemnly, more 


solemnly rolled the tamily chariot of the | 


D’Lacy, now on the lands of Sir Richard 
Courtney! mournfully, more mournfully 
trod the intelligent steeds towards the 
stutely an mansion of the dying 
lord Frederick's friend; and sorrowful, 
more sotrowful than before was the’ last’ 
remaiuing faithful old servant of the D’La- 
cys, asthe ohgriot wended its way up 
the avélue of fine old English oaks that 
to Courtney House. : 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FRIENDS COMPACT. 
Qh most sublime 
hour and thy soul-kindling light 


Courtney. The day which had been so 
serene and mellow saw at ite Close signs of 
the gathering thunder-storm. A mourn- 
fu) silence in that statcly mansion for 


while speed her dark pal 


without had hung his sable 


within. | 
But. the lightning flashed not in angry 
tokens of Heaven's displeasure upon the 
jnmates of that lordly mansion nor did 
the rumbling thunder echo a warning 
voice from the Powers above forbidding 
the compact of the friends in the pres 
ence of Death. The loud-voiced storm 
of that vg Sew no relation except of 
contrast to the peaceful flight of the soul 
of Sir Ricbard’s friend, yet the night and 
its scones laid a gentle awe within and 
the happy careless voices of the family 
and servants usually heard, were now 


C8 ; knew that the 
spirit of 8 good man was about to return 
in peace to Him who gare it, and for 
ence eren superstition found not its dis- 


torted imagination of warning and ill- 
omens conjured up by eompacts and death 
on such a night 

Lord F 
sweet sleep of his mortal life which stule 
over him after his arrival at the mansion 
of his friend where he understandingly 
had come to die. By his side sat Sip 
Richard Courtney—or to use the affec- 
tionate familiarity of their boyhvod—his 
friend “ Dick’ whose love for the dyiug 
‘‘Fred” was as the love of David fur 
Jonathan. 

When Lord Frederick arrived at Sir 
Richard’s he was so exhausted that life 
scarcely remained and although he —> 
nized his friend he was powerless to speak. 
A strengthening cordial was administered 


' and the dying gentleman soon fell into a 


refreshing sleep upon the baronet’s own 
bed where he directed his servants to luy 
his beloved friend. 


He had slept nearly six hours for the j 


i though it much fatigued him made 
is sleep deeper and more refreshing. It 
was now about nine o’clock at night. By 
the bed of death Sir Richard had mourn- 
fully sat watching his friend and listening - 
to the storm without which did not awe 
but served to deepen his meditation upon 
the memory of the past—the events which 
had consummated the ruin of the D’ Lacy 
house and the will of that mysterious 


Power of good which had sufnmoned the 


two dear ones of himself and friend who 
had stood together.at the same marriage 
altar, and who had now also sent the 
dread message of‘ Death to that friend 
himself. 


“Life would have heen even now in 
the fresh opened bud of our youth yet of 
those beloved ones who in that quiet vil- 
lage church on that blessed day when all 
seemed sunshine for many 2? cloudless 
year entered into holy marriage bonds 
which our young hearts had sanctioned— 
of them all I—I alone,” mufmurred Sir 
Richard, “ shall ere to-morrow comes bee 
left the last. Were it not for the many 
holy trusts committed to me, to which 


will soon be added this dear motherless 


fatherless boy, I could almost wish that 
Fred and I were about to stand again at 
the same altar—this time the altar above 
—to be united with our dear ones for 
ever.” 

The half wish of Sir Richard might be 
unorthodox, but in our fresh fond youth 


we all more or less hope for « re-uniun | 


eternal in a better world with those we 
love on earth. 

Lord Frederick moved gently—he was 
waking for the last time in mortal life. 
Sir Richard was ready to catch the first 
glauce of consciousness of hia dying friend 
for he knew tttat although he would 
awake renewed awhile his very moments 
were numbered. 

“ Dick—dear Dick! Thank Heaven I 
have lived to see you once more,” fondly 
and gratefully murmured the dying geu- 
tleman as soun as he became couscivus of 
the presence of his friend. 

“Fred—dear Frod!” returned Sir 
Richard with. great emotion as he knelt 
by the bed-side of Lord Frederick. “My 
best beloved friend !—Oh ! brother of my 
soul that we should thus meet again!” 

"Tis not dear Dick the kind of visit 
I promised,—is it? I and my Agnes 
and our darling boy—but my wife—well 
IT am guing to her soon and 1 have come 
9 leave our son with you dear Dick. 

eaven willed it otherwise my brother— 
Heaven willed it otherwise !" 

“That you should come to my ances- 
tral home to die!” gaid Sir Ki mourb- 
fully. 

‘Why where could I better coms to 


. die old friend ?”-half choerfully and with 


erick D’Lacy was in fhe last ~ 


ly. supérstitivus Rome ! 


fond confidence réplied Lord Frederick. 
“ T fear not death ; it has a prospect better 
now to me than life. Siuce my Agnes 
passed away I have longed to juin her in 
a better sphere and I have come to spend 
the last moments of my life with the be- 
loved brother that shared so many of its 
years with me.” ~~ 

“Would to God that many more re- 
mained for us to share together!" 

“ An eternity above dear Dick—frionds 


—brothers forever when we meet where 


brotherhood is first. highest most endu- 
nog!” 

“May the merciful Power grant it!” 
said the baronet reverently. 

‘My son I leave to your guardianship 
—my darling little one who has held mv 
to life since his mother died—I could not 
—dared not pass away until I bad placed 
him myself into your hands. Oh! to none 
but you my more than brother could 1 
trust without a pang of agony my motber- 
less fatherless boy.”’ 

“Not fatherless—not fatherless dear 
Fred!” 

“Thank God no! He will lose his 
father but not be fatherless! "Tis that 
assurance that takes the sting from death.’ 

“T will be a father to him even os 
though he were my first-born,” s@id-Sir 
Richard fervently. 

“7 know it—I know it!” 

And the friends fondly clasped each 
others hand in expressive sileue¢. In thas 
silent communion of souls they under- 
stood the thoughts feelings and sublime 
mutual confidence in each other that 
moved them. Their language of sympathy 
was more expressive than vocal speecb. 

Lord Frederick broke the charm of 
ajlence by dreamingly observing : 

“ Does it not seem as though we wero 
boys again. Since my Agues passed 
away nearly all of this world has faded 
from wy memory and become like the 
shadow of dream; but there is one of/ 
eirth’s landseapes fresh aud verdant still. 
It is that oue Dick where stand our boy- 
hood own friendship and the dear oves 
around that marriage altar. How bappy 
we were then my brother—how long and 

leasant was the path of life before us— 
ome youthful the whole world appeared 
and how full of promise everything. You 
remember well that day ?” 

“Better than yesterday!” murmured 
Sir 

“ Both gone now—both gone like flow- 
ers tuo rure for earth. They are together 
now—sisters aguiv. They are waiting us 
as on that day. Let us joiu them my 
brother. We'll go at once dear Dick, J 
am growing so weary to be goue.” 

The sob of Sir Richard recalled the 
wandering mind of his dying friend. 

“There is a ecene of our youth that 
bears upon the preseut and the future 
that I would recall dear Fred,” observed 
the baronet recoveripg his composure ; 
for he wished: to arouse his friend from 
dreamy revery to mutters leading tp the 
future of their families and the fulfilment 
of dearly cherished compacts. 

“That night in Rome Dear Fred—that 
sacred night in Rome! you remember my 
brother ?”’ - 

“.Remember—I have it always before 
me. I am here to die because of that 
night. I saw nothing ou my journey bere 
thut did not conjure up that uight—that 
holy compact. Yes 'twas in Rome.” 

“You remember the nature of that 
compact Fred !—The present ?—thé fu- 
ture /—ourselves 1—the children?” 

“ Aye, word by word, item by item. F 
have come'to you that all may be fulfilled, 


my brether.” Arve,” hescontinned dres-. 


wilr, “on Rome, -rand old historic, 
fresh aud 


ad 


oT 


5 

| 

dike the Miectric glory best displays, | Be 
When oa clo ds and thunders fill the sky | = 
Nor pales excep to Wight 
. L. T. Harrison. hs 

Night had hung her black mantle over #t' 
the ancestral mansion of Sir Richard 7, 
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THE PEEP.O’ DAY—A LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


buld that scene comes back from the 
memory of the , like reality repeated. 
The night was full of poetry high thoughts 
and geverous sentiments. The soft sky 
of sunny Ituly was eloquent with nature's 
tenderness, und the gentle zephyrs that 
fanned the uncovered heads of two youths 
were heard jn the ruins of that old mo- 
nastery like a vocal chorus sanctioning 
the vows of love and friendship. Together 
the youths enter those stately ruins as 
reverently as though they had been sons 
of the Church of Rome. Slowly and sol- 
emuly they approach the broken altar 
where they vowed a life-friendship which 
nothing should sever, and solemnly prom- 
ised that should the fortunes of either be- 
come as that noble edifice—a ruin—they 
would foreswear all false pride and share 
as brothers. That condition you 7 oom 
dear Dick, and I am now assured you 
half “foresaw the future.” 

“I remembered the threat of your enemy 
Fred, and strange on that night I felt a 
presentiment pe conjured up by the 
ruin of ‘the grand histeric pile in which 
we stood. I knew the sensitive pride of 
the D’Lacys which makes them liberal 
in conferring favors, but most poor and 
unwilling in receiving, and by the holy 
relation of friendship which to us stands 
as the highest and divinest relationship 
between inan and man, I claimed a com- 
munism in each others future good or ill.”’ 

“Tam bere to fulfill that compact of 
our youth in all its bearings. For my- 
self I come to claim a part of the inberi- 
tance of my brother—your family vault 
_dear Dick! 
solemn mansion of your race to sleep 
with ancestors.” 

“Would to God it were to live with 
their descendant until old age had ripened 
us both before being borne there. But 
why this strange request? My ancestors 
would welcome a D’Lacy to their last 
howe, but what would yours say Fred 1” 

“Listen Dick, for my time is meas- 
ured and my de near. My ances- 
tral home and estates have fallen into the 
hands of my enemy who, since I hum- 
bled him at school, has with his father, 
made our ruin the plot of his life.” 

“T will avenge you Fred!” 

“Notiso Dick. Fate willed to hum- 


‘ble my race perhaps fur their pride; for 


their pride was their greatest sin. My 


_ enemy and his-father were but instru- 


ments to the end, and my good old grand- 
sire and Lord Reginald my father, opened 
the door for the supplanting of my house ; 
but I have a prephetic whispering within 
me that by some means the D’ es- 
tates will be recovered. You know they 
are redeemable and though the wh 
and the interest cover them, yet the bt 
paid and they return to my son or his 
hildren. Nominally the D’Lacys still 


hold their inheritance.” 
‘“*T will see the debt wiped off if Provi- 
dence me,”’ said Sir Richard. ‘And 


now fur the union of our children, for in 
that much of the future lies which may 
restore your house united with mine. On 
that night we fondly vowed, as a .part of 
our solemn compart, that should Heaven 
bless us with children we would unite our. 
races, providing our p did not out- 
rage their own free choice, if out of the 
association which we would form their 


- young hearts taught them mutual love, 


ss on earth should be our dearer 


“ What is more likely now that their 
young days will be entwined? - Heaven 
grant the consummation!” earnestly ex- 
clajmed Lord Frederick. 

my brother!” responded his 
end. 


Let me rest awhile in that 


“J ehall die at-least with the blessed | 


rospect that you will be the father im- 
boy, aud that our 
friendship will lige a in the love 
of our children. My ing Fred and 
your angel-baby, as he named her—yes, 
should they love, our com im that old 
monastery will be fulfilled!” 

_ “In the awful presence of Death be it 
renewed between us, my brother!” silent- 
ly suid Sir Richard, with uplifted hands. 
“ As I near the other world the future 
brightens. "Twill be fulftlled, dear Dick. 
The compact of our youth will re-build 
the D’Lacy house and our common off- 
spring be ite future lords.” 
. The flickering lamp of life was rs 
again no mere to be revived, wh 


low 
admonished Lord Frederick to dispatch 
the remaining business of this world an®? 


commit his seul to the care of his Maker. 
‘‘One matter more, Richard, and then 
one last embrace of my darling sop and 
blessing fer your family.” 
“ Name your last request and it shall 
be answered if your friend has the pow- 


er dear Fred. 


_ “Should the D’Lacy estates be re- 
deemed, then remove me from the Inst 
resting-place of your race and lay me be- 
side my ancestors.” 

Sir Richard promised and then sum- 
moned his family. He returned to the 


chamber of, death Jeading the orphan 
“ Freddy ” and “ y Alice,” now a year 
‘ollowing was youn r Templar, a 
dark intellectual outh of about seven 
years of age with his cousin of a sunilar 
type, Eleaner Courtney. Lady Templar 
brought up the rear ef tke family. 
one unbjdden entered that chamber of 
death. It was old George-—the faithful 
last remaining servant of the D’Lacys. 
No one questioned the old man’s right in 
that chamber, as he stood just in- 
side the roem like a faithful wane See 
longing yet fearing to approach to hi 
its master’s hand; his dying master hear- 
ing his sobs, called him by the familiar 
name of old Fidelity, and bid him to his. 
bed-side. 
The last affeeting ehapter of man’s re- 
lationship with this world was and 
Sir Richard was agaia alone with his 
dying friend. No High Priest was in that 
chamber of death to support the D’ Lacy 
in mortality’s last momeuts; but one was 
there who had reseived the censecratien 
of a holier anctign than that which Can- 
tubury’s priestly heafi could give—Friend- 
ship had consecrated him for the service. 
No Divine of England’s Church, to which 
they both belonged, knelt by that hed of 
death to read its prayers for departing 
souls, but one knelt there who, as the 
soul of Lord. Frederick, departed, sent 
up to the Receiver of the spirits of the 
just a petition eloquent and powerful 
from friendship’s inspiration. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


UNCLE JACOB’S BIRTHDAY. 
A STORY FOUNDED UPON THD FACTS 
OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


UNCLE JACOB'S PRESENTIMENT. 


“Truth is stranger thap fiction.” 
‘It is Uncle Jacob’s birth-day. 
Uncle Jacob considers himself a 
le chap; not. more than tol- 
folish, rhaps, still passable when 
allowed to pass along without his 


friends ‘throwing too many retten 
eggs at him. He is a leetle hump- 
iobit must be admitted, amd is.con- 
sidered by some.to be a. ketle 
crooked im his notions, bat he-ia 
also a leetly King Dickish in’ sat- 
in his own look- 
ing-glass. Thatprivilegeof course 
we will allow him; but he holds, 
our veas 
b backs as 
himself; only, he 
do an awful lot of 
Unele Jacob lives on the bench 
in the Twentieth Ward, and he has 
an excellent opini 
brotherly feelin 


for the many 
menibers of the Sharp pro- 


up m his Ward. He 

of the She famil 
of the S ily, still,. he. 

his skopether in the 

wrong place, In fact, afilustrieus . 
and hight, valued friend of, hig, 

suggests, that he has not @ heart 
disease at all, but simply-fever.ow 
the brain. He re 


Jacob to apply a poultice to Bm 
head to draw. out the fever, ; 


they, 


and the most 


less also, calculating’ that it will , 


*“ pitch” the swelling as well. Un- - 
cle Jacob thinks; the advice. very’ 
good, and in turn recommends it to 
a vast number of other people. 


It was the birthday thensf Un- 


had gath to celebrate a day’ 
which had ever been eventful 
history. 


His friend» had «just Sdtatik to 
the birth-day of.Unele Jacdb 
a speech was looked for with 
breathless attention,, He arose to 
his feet; he opened his mouth to 
speak, and his friends and relations 
ned their mouths to drink down 


words. 
talk a bit when warmed up, and 
now he was full of matter and liq- 
uid eloquence. A pin could have 


been heart drop—heard distinctly, 


so distinct was the silence which 
reigned as Uncle Jacob began, in 
language prophetic: 
know thore’s something géin 
to happea! I feel it. he | 
here—and here!” and he placed 
his hand first to his heart with ex» 
_quisite dramatic emotion, then to 
his head with frantic action of a 
romantic young man*which. strong- 
ly illustrated the soundness of his 
esteemed friend’s advice about the 
poultice, and lastly he clutched his 
throat as;though something too big 


Uncle Jaceb. could 


\ 
— 
| 
| 
table, and on it two jigs.‘ In the 
one is home. wine fn the 
‘ 
4 
| 
4 
>. 


ing out and the 


UNCLE JACOB’S BIRTHDAY. 


for speech was choking him, ma; | lishment age out, but heisat home | to make him what, at the date ret 
king what would hate” a fine | arid practising for private theatri- | ourstory he was, the golden Gilder. 
in the “ Charcoal’ Burner.’”’ | cals to be by himself | But riow comes the wonderful trans- 
Ootiquering his emotion of some | and his gold-leaf the iids- | formation scene, so becoming in an 
shaddwy forchoding, for coming of cburse, is to play the prin- | extravaganza, now comes an illus- 
eVénts don’t cast mare than their . character. ‘The nature of the | triaus ex example that the “ regenera- 
shadows before, Unele Jacob con: oud was somewhat of an extravi- ars ” of Utah is no humbug. Sure- 
tinned in a sojeimn sepulcheral | ganza: in faet, it was very niuch comting events do cast their sha- 
ah ject was the t er’s own e gilder conve 
know what helped to make | from the error of his ways! Most 
fe play play of Old Phil’s Birth-. hitn the Elephant, and howhe in- | virtuously was the spir- 
Strange coincidgnce of my tended to behave himself in the fi- | itthat wrestled with himand brought 


I might say, a most stran 
coincidence! Like him J ne alo 


ence 


my birtheday, I may 
faker say, all the great events of 
my life have transpired, and I be- . 
lieve that were I to live till dooms- 
_ day, the world woiild come to an end 
a 2 the ah when I waa born. No, I 


’t exactly mean the idéntical day 
on , which 
B: the day on which I twas born, 


born years ago, | 


tire to ‘keep in that chatacter. 
He begins his‘ rehevsal : 


all, yo follses from the North ad 

And listen to the wisdom from the Goldens 
Gildér’s mouth. 

{Parerithetical; “I like that se- 


cond line.”} 
Come all ye present and 
come 


Parenthetical again: “That 
word fine is a fine word, it was ta- 


some to come. No, that is | 

yon which I wasn’t born some “Conte aif ye Scribes and 
rears to. come. No, I mean the pieces in the Syne: 
day tha might have And the Mephant gut so elean from 
aw! it, n’t | om Just golng to repent of get ting gokblear 
t 

ck’ may head w the | Tal go 
feet that something |'\ 


Uncle Jacob again broke off 
overpowered ‘with the intensity of 
‘his emotion; brother a 
- ged him to take his chair, and pro- 
posed to pases the ominous night in 
relating what had taken place on 
their :birth~days which would re- 
semble the good old quatom of pray- 
new 
year in. oecurred be- 
- tween that and midnight the com- 
pany would retire with tht assu- 
raneci that Uncle Jacob’s present- 
pes were groundless. e must 
re 
readers to another part of the city. 


CHAPTER II. * 
THE, WEAUTHY GILDER.- 


Imagine yourselves with us gen- 
tle readers lodking’ in ‘the’ face a 
massive costly mansion. - Don’t ask 
us to give'to it “a local ‘habitation 
-and.a name,” ‘but be satisfied to 
‘know that it is the mansion of a 
wealthy gilder, who has gilded his 
all over, out, like’ + 
a@ confectioner would his ginger- 
‘bread. 
Enter the mansion 
ered” all over with gold-leaf and’ 
the inside more gold-leafish than~ 


leave themand away with 


| 


+ 


ontside.’ “The - wealthy 
‘makes his enirer-—the 
‘before ne! All therest of t | 


THE. BASKET OF 

It is known from Dan to Beer- 
~sheba somewhere in Utah, 
though “we don’t know ‘exactly 
where—=still-we do know that it 2s 


\ known from Dah to Beersheba that 


in the Twentieth Ward the choic- 
is grown and picked. Now 


tpom'the' bench. But, before fol- 
the boy with the basket of 
delicious fruit and the catastrophe 
of ite r on by the Gilder, we 
nrust upon few items in 
whieh ‘is the pith and moral of our 


the Gilder had been on the most 
‘affectionate terms with an old gen- 


*“tleman of some sociab’standing, 


calléd’ Uncle Samuel. He had done 
extensive business with him,‘ and 
it is & current fact that he had re- 
more gold leaf from the old 
tleman’s establishment than = 
of the yilders in Salt 


In fact he once had quite a 


ily from him. Uncle Sam- 

‘wel’s household had been, in the 
eyes of thepwealthy gilder, the best 
looking men in the world. Indeed 

relations have tcuded much 


d 


— 


_ ted, were. 


that. their sire was made a gen-y- 


- an intimate friend that he did once 


him to the penitent stat. There he 
groaned, groans that the simple- 
minded, ignorant of the genuine- 
ness of humbug, would have sworn 
to be groans no man coul@utter, 
= ich as - 
fell upon the repentant form 
rolled out into the color 
of gold leaves. These tears, which 
been so miraculously transmu- 
collected by the 
gold-leaf boys, the morning after 
their master was “born ,” and 
they were nicely spread out intoa — 
consectated gold-leaf book and de~ — 
posited in an iron safe. The gilder 
intends to. transmit to his posterity 
this wonderful gold-leaf book as an 
heir-loom and miraculous testimony 


ine new “critter.” 

Now, Brother Jacob had heard 
of these things which had come to 
pass, and this cynical man mutter- . 
ed something about he couldn’t see. 
if, and it is the private opinion of 


mutter—humbug ! ‘ 
however, one inter- 


of which .* 
ther not as yet 
hence he had innocentl 


to the Gilder as a present 
ket of delicious fruit grown “chen 
the bench. Be it er kuown, 


then, to our readers what became 
further known to Brother Jacob, 
that the Gilder in a virtuously gold- _ 
leafish moment had vowed that . J 
though he had got fat as prise 
Christmas beef fruit 
grown upon the bench he never 
would eat any more fruit from that ~ 
quarter. ‘This vow he honestly ae- ¢ 
knowedged; to himself, wis not be-» ; 
cause he disliked the delicious fla- “a 
vor of bench fruit, but beeanse the id 
establishment of Uncle Samuel 
the bench hdd ceased to be his beste} 
market for gold leaf, and theréforeseom 
in his virtuous disgust at that gold~ 
leafishly abominable fact he - 
neither touch, taste, nor handie, 
look at except with 
mdst genuinest of horror, produce® 
within exactly two miles and i 
quarter of Uncle Samuél!’s 
establishment. 
(TQ BE CONTINUED.) 
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‘ 


OUR TITLE. 


This morning we herald forth to the world the first 
number of the PEEP O’DAY, a title by which we by 
no means refer to any supposed light about to be shed 
by our individual efforts on a darkened world, but to 
the dawning of a brighter civilization which will spread 
its glorifying influence over the earth. 

We are great believers, in what Carlyle would call, 


teachings have led our bedazzled imaginations to look 
for a future millennial splendor; but, as much‘as any- 
thing, because, the hard facts of history, as we will 
endeavor to show, point undeviatingly that vas 

From a condition of wandering tribes dwelling in 
tents, the world was introduced to the forms peculiar 
to organized cities and communities, and were tgught 
the simplest outlines of social life, by the raising up of 
the great Egyptian Empire. One great Empire then 


history some principal of governmental control, or dis- 
Paying some phase of thé necessities of national life, 
ough, Rugged and Barbaric, it is true. While these 
progressive movements were occupying the main world, 
the great Jewish Theocracy, in a corner by itself, was 
producing, in the lives of its prophets and law-givers, 
many sublime and ennobling doctrines, necessary to 
be interwoven into the-faith and practice of all future 
civilized life. | 
_ Society, then received a mighty upheaval—Greece 
and Rome arose! Two great national apostles of order 
and beauty were they ; one to lay a foundation for the 
world’s civil cede, and the other to teach the princi- 
prs of art and beauty. While they were impressing 
ewe | with their higher forms of civilizod life, as con- 
ccived in the hearts of their sons by the Almighty, 


-Teacher, if another part of this game globe was estab- 
lishing the doctrines of a purer life, aud teaching the 
great principles that regulate the hgart. | 

But before intellectual liberty can be properly ap- 


of intellectual bondage—must be felt. Hence, the. 
, Hrs spiritual despotism arose. This brought out the 
disciples af liberty in every land. Huss, Wickliffe, 
Calvin and Luther appear to do battle for humanity. 
Still further developers and consolidators of diberty 
arise, each in their turn breaking down some tyranni- 
cal institution, under which, in the providence of God, 
‘they had intentonally been made to smart. 

The Invisible Finger then sends Columbus across the 
seas, to open the new continent unsoiled by King-craft. 
Here, on new ground, the children of a providence, 
prepared by their past experience for the business, and 
inspired for the occasion, give birth to principles whieh, 
accepted by a nation, lay the broadest platform of all 
| for civil and social life. 
“ ' While so much was thus being done, with an eye 
to the great future in civil and social matters, the world 


we was being developed to perfection in the arts of nmusic, 
sculpture, paiuting, ete. Greece and Rome had left 
behind thein their conceptions to swell the perfections 
of the great culminating Latter Day period. Italy 


came out aa the apostle of song, and spread the influ- 
ence of musie abroad. Germany took up metaphysics 
and theory, while the great practical sciences were 
grasped by England and America; ‘and thus the work 
of an for an age, in which all that is good, great 
and glorious of all previous ages should be culminated 
in one majestic civilization, went unconsciously but 
swittly aloug. 
And now what of our time? The currents of 


CFT 


the “ Latter Day Glory,” not simply because Mormon 


succeeded another, each teaching in its experience and - 


thus developing man intellectually, Jesus, the Great. 


preciated or judiciously enjoyed, the opposite—a time . 


thorfght are broken up and sent flooding over the world 
Movements abound ; each segking to bring to the birth 
something higher and holier than before, among which 
the voluntary gathering of over sixty thousand ptople — 
from all parts of the earth, leaving father, mother asd 
all,—the joyous attractions of home and country— 
with the avowed intention of building up, in an almost 
trackless desert, a higher state of society, whether 
illusion or not, is still the mightest token of all. . It is 

e that many of the humanizing efforts of our times 

ail before the greatness of the task attempted; yet 
great and small indicating still the purpose of the over- 
rulings hand. Like a multitude of widely scattered 
volcanic eruptions prove the existence of some mighty 
subterranegus force, seeking to get vent, so these mani- 
‘fold manifestations of the tse. 2 of society for 
something better—something higher and holier—proves. 
that the great better is coming, towards which the In- 
visible Force is driving the whole. 

It is a grand thought that the world never has apos- 
tatized from the great — of its Director. Tempora- 
ry and partial apostacies have, it is true, prevailed ; par- 
ticular principles_have temporarily been 
God always works by opposites. e extreme of the | 
papacy gave birth to protestant liberty. English tyra- 
ny planted in mens minds the conception of the Ameri- 

_can Cgnstifution ; and #0 of every form of dorruption. 
Society, like a gladiator, has stepped back ; but ft has 
always been to plant the heavicr blow. It has oeca- 
sionally rolled back, like the waves from the beach, 
but to return with redoubled force and vigor higher up 
the shore. The great building of aniaaty was com- 
menced with man, and the work has never been but 
temporally laid aside. All apostles, all reformers, all 
inventors have toiled their day upon its walls. The 
foundation has been laid, the pillars have been reared, 
and shall not the cap-stone come ? 

Awd now for the grand argument of the whole; in- 
asmuch as in the past history better has always, in 

- the long run succeeded better, better is therefore still: 
to come. Let every heart rejoice, society moves up- 

ward, under the hand of the controlling God. If every ' 
t age has been toiling to produce something to en- 

ge man’s mind, to direct his heart, toenrich his geni- 
us, to charm his taste, to cultivate his rich invention 
or artistic skill, depend upon it there is an age goming 
that will use them all. 

. Upon the threshhold of that age we stand! Of that 

+ allcomprising, all culminating era of civilization, Truth, + 
Art, Science and Immortality, we behold’the dawn; . 

“a dawn gently: rising on every nation, kindred and 
tongue, so manifestly clear, so imnocently bright, that 
every one whose reflecting eye is turned towards its ® 

orious uprising, will say with ux—HAIL TO THE 

EEP Day. H. 


PURE BENEVOLENCE. 
* Poll many a flower is born to blush unseen” 


| No one credits what a world of help this really is. 
Some amiable gentlemen of this city, with a view, of 


| course, towards increasing our subscription list, have 


generously saved us the trouble and expense of adver- 
tising, by going round—unknown to us—under the 
pretence of Geter opposed to our paper. Knowing fhe 
principle of opposition that dwells in human nature, 
they have hit upon this expedient as the best method 
of helping us, fully calculating, that, human, like pig- 
nature, will always go. the..contrary way to the one 
you pull it. In his enthusiasm in our cause, one of 


these persons went so far as to say some very hard , 
things about ‘ourunborn sheet, and did it so naturally, 
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‘right hand pressed modestly upon our shirt 
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- too, that it was taken for a real expression of ‘his feel- 


Others more delicate, contented themselves with 
simply-intimating, all round, that, by the nature of the 
privileges they enjoyed, they had mysteriously arrived 


at a knowledge of a grand preparation for incontirient- 
ly up, a8 we should be born. 
Now some ignorant people would call this mean- 


ness! Nonsense. Nothing of the sort. It was merel 
an underhanded way of doing good! These friends 
of a sensitive turn of mind, and riot wishing to 


ra to obtrude their services upon us, have taken 


“ Let not your right hand know what your left hand 
doeth,/’ . was preached many hundreds of years ago, 
but it was reserved for this age to practice it! Would 
of the ancients have ever thought of doinga kindness 
such a well-concealed manner? Certainly not. Then 
here’s an age of progress! 
But some who are ongnees to allowing so much 
credit to our friends, Bay, 
scheme, has worked so well. Gentlemen we say—our 
m— 
we admit this method of advertising has in our 
subscription list, we acknowledge the compliment, we 
are, of course, smart, but not enough for that. We 
back gracefully out, and leave the honors to fall on the 
erous beiygs, who, for our sakes braved the storm 
they knew must be met in appearing to oppose THE 
PEEP 0’ DAY. 
_ Gentlemen you have our thanks. With tearful eyes 
directed to our subscription list, we say—imagine a 
pair of parental hands about two feet above your head, 
trembling to low music from Professor Thomas’ fiddles 


-—and consider you have our blessing. 
3 


STORM IN A TEA-CUP. 
LETTER FROM DAVID CANDLAND, ESQ. 


GREAT SALT LAKE City, 
August 12th, 1864. 
MeEssRs. EDITORS, “ PEEP 0’ Day,” 
_ Sirs »—At the time of my 
for the isaning of the above periodical, I pre- 
sumed it, as it reste ry wag to be conducted by Latter 
Day Saint Elders; I would therefore encouggge it by 
my subscription, as a developer and edneitihe. of the 
eople. But when it has to resort toa Pandemohium 
bor its publishing place, and its Editors so far forget 
cheitinatvis as to resort to an avowed enemy to them, 
and the people of whom THEY form so small a 
for its publication ; I respectfully decline and wish my 
name withdrawn from the Subscription List. 
DAVID CANDLAND. 
“ Messrs. Editors, PEEP O’ Day, Camp Douglas.” 


It is a matter of serious regret with us that we have 


to present our readers with so lamentable a specimen 
of bad 


feeling, as the above unfortunate ‘composition. 
Our only apology for so doing is the opportunity it 
affords for correctly defining our true position. In 
reply, then, to ite virulent contents, let us say in the 
first place—this letter to tke contrary notwithstanding 
—the PEEP ()’ DAY is, and will be, published in no 
“ pandemonium,” unless such can be fourid in the 20th 
ward of Great Salt Lake City. 


But, a8 in the confusion of ideas, which usually at- 


tends bluster, (see Dr. Hall on brain diseases) our cor- 
respondent has confounded the editing and publishing 
of a paper, which usually.go together, with the ’print- 
ing of it which is weually a separate affair, we will 


further say that, while thie paper will be EDITED and 


very delicate way of working for our interest. , 


PUBLISHED by ourselves alone, in the 20TH WARD 
of Salt Lake City, the printing, like any other com- 
mercial business will be done where we can be best 
served. We are quite aware that no intelligent per- 
son wilt care how the mechanical portion of this paper 
is got together, knowing it to be none of their busi- 
ness ; but,‘for the information of our friends who may 
be curious, we will say that, on the first starting of the 


enterprise, an unreserved offer of the whole of the . 
printing was made, first to the Deseret News, next to 


the Daily Telegraph and lastly to the Farmers Oracle. 
A lack of materials or some necessary convenience, as 


| stated, prevented them from sceapting our offer. Nearly 


we hired them, the » 


— 


or fall upen its own merits, and 


have com 


a month was spent unceasingly on these efforts, for we 
were determined, if possible, to honor our own insti- 
tutions. Finally weebtained, on very generous terms, 
the use of the presd on which this ine is now 

rinted. As to the wrathy intimation of our melo- 
dramatic correspondent of a collusion of our paper 
with parties or views antagonistic to this suiain we 
have simply to say, we are as much opposed as 
our correspondent, and possibly more so, to anything 
opposed to this community. any one takes a 
course of this kind, they alone and not we,.are re- 
sponsible for it. We intend the PEEP O’ Day to be 
an independent _ Independent of, but courteous 
to one and all, e hold ourselves unbound to en- 
dorse the views of any paper in City or C No 
existing paper, of any mame,‘ has dnything to do with 
us, or we with them. Weshall publish our own views, 
they very many of-the inhabitants of 

is Territory, rsonal acquain ip, know 
fall well. tory, by pe ay : tanceship, 

As to the success of our,paper, we expect to stand 
not upon the question 
We might as well be asked 
where we purc the 
public, as editors ; sensible persons will j 
us by the sentiments and spirit we diffuse, aay de 


alone. 
beg our readers not to accept the 


wherd we get our 


In conclusion, we 
epistle at the head of this article—which circumstances 
pelied us to notice—as any representation of 
the views by the great Mormon community, respecting 
the world outside our faith. However foolishly indi- 
vidual Mormons may act; “Mormonism,”—such as 
we have learned from boyhood—is a wide and glori- 
ous-system, that claims all Arts, all Sciences, and alk 


Literature as its own, and accords to all who in any- 


way promote them, thanks, gratitude and hoyor, so 
long as they do it honestly. 


MIRIAM ALROY. 
We present, in this our first number, Renjamin D’- 
Israeli’s great historical tale of the “Jewish Captivity.” 
It will be found intensely interesting as the tale un- 
folds itself. It seems that the Jews, always jealous 
of their national existence—for which, solenk they 
have contended more fiercely than any other people— 
maintained among themselves at the of our story, 
and while yet under foreign rule, a semblance of their 
ancient government; persisting in ruling themselves 
by one of their own blood, styled “the Prince of the 
Captivity,” who was chosen from the royal house of 
David. The intense ambition and mighty struggles, 
of one of these sons of David, to replace the ancient 
people in Jerusalem—their former home—and thus 
fulfill the prophecys—a destiny which many deecend- 
ants of the chosen race, besides David Alroy, at vari- 
ous times, had belicved they were ivspired to fulfill— 
forms the subject of Mr. D’faracli’s story. We shall 


+ review the characters drawn as we pass along. 
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THE “ DORGS" OF SALT LAKE CITY. 


= 


A TALE OF THE LOWER’ WARDS. 
We believe it was Byron—anyway it was somebody 
given to “turn-down collars,” who once pathetically 
said 
{nay ae You raw nearhome.* 
Now, this is a lovely ‘sentiment—in fact a most be- 
witching sentiments butwe think there is one provi- 
sion that ought to be-made, and that is, that the dog 
be your own, and that-he don’t bite his name in the 
ealf of yorir leg before he: finds out who it is, that is 
coming 
We wish to narrate @ur-¢xpericnce.to a sympathi- 
zing public,» It not generally known that 
courted in our timé, gn which occa- 


siora quite unusual with writers we believe— 
we daw rivoluuterred to accompany Mary 
ane, or Bet Giara, her paternal abode. 

Having ;donb-this withowt tumbling into more than 


ten of our city Wiehes and getting to paternal abode 
with those articles of dresaa»—which we would rather 


mohawe appeared above 
eeof our parting with our 

iy forgeten, that we have 
pase’b lots, each guarded ‘by: as many vigilant 
of a heart 
we can reach that lot, on which ourdot is cast. } 
Hardly has the “door ‘closed on the form 
of Mary Jane, or Betsy Clata {we 


to visit them 
“alternately not being quite sure. which Weavould have) 
and we turned to retrace our steps’ tegour solitary 
abode, there to dream of her—<cither on lié, 
that there was music in/the very way she’used to shut 
the door on us—before some unhappy cur, disturbed 
im! ‘iis first nap, growled his anguish of soul. within 

feet of our exhilarated heels. Breathing low, 
and softly tripping to the other side; war pen eo 
glaringly fixed on the locality of the growl, and 
ether boring through the 
to discern our road, imagining all the timethat we 


the whiskers of cur No. 1 rubbing against our legs; 


so precipitate is our flight, that one monrent finds .us 
tripping up over the roots of a dissipated old cotton+ 
wood tree, and the next, floundering amidst thé peace- 
ful flow of a main water sect. Hardly have we time 
to bless our, stars, before cur number Two who lives 
opposite to number one, and is on friendly terms with 
him, hearing our movements, ¥ents his dislike in a 
dreadful lower G. This further annoyance to the 
‘ pose of number one, so enrages him that he flies to An 
gate, and appears to be tearing it all to pieces im wain 
endeavors to gct at us. 

Wild with excitement, we scramble to our feet, and 
rash to the middle of tlte road. ‘I’o our horror we find 


that number One and ‘I'wo, have awakened up all the. 


_ rest of the dogs on the block, who are all melifluously 
howling in concert. Inwardly swearing we will buy 
a revolver to-morrow—swearing that never, never, will 
we come that darned road again; we ery in the 4n- 
guish of our souls, “Oh Mary Jane what are we suf- 


fering on your account ;’’ and fleetly like an overrun: 


pickpocket arrive at the end of the block.’ But oh, 
merciful providence! All the dogs on the next block 
are just stirring! ! Dogs in the day time feeling them- 
eclyes blind their respective fenees, are usually 


only take it up as the most ngtural of ideas, the 


every where. 


as its leading trember. This gegtieman has since given 


remarkably amiable to passers-by—everybody knows 
that. But fourteen dogs undul irceliet' in the sight, 
as these were, and without the least idea what in the 
world they were aroused for, and hearing fourteen 
other dogs swearing at them and each other; pald 
at th 

world was coming to an end and yelp cordingly 
Wishing it was light—wishing we had a stick— 
wishing we had eyes in the back of our head as’ ‘well 
as some in the sides, we clutch a rock and steal along, 
Yelps all around, yelps now at the gates—now undet 
the fence—now in the middle of the road behind— 
now we can swear coming towards us in front. Qur 
heart beating, and our eyes glaring, we pass from 
block to block, these and 


mental beasts, as we go. We arrive within four bl 
of Main street, where four loose dogs, mistaking us fd 
stray cattle, and thinking it a fine chance for a , 
and furthermore encouraged by the howling of the 
rest of their tribe, rush at us from behind; and w 
perform the rest of our journey walking baekward 
fiercely pitching stray rocks and shaking oiir clenche 
fists at our opponents, whom we altcrnately add 

as “poor fellows’’ and “cussed devils,’’ ‘ get out.” 


faint echoes of our united progress awaking’ in ¥ 


tants parts of the city as we go. “Weare fen 
this time alone, because the rest of the -wretches have 
made so much noise, that none can tell’very clearly, 
where on earth to come to. And thus we escape ma 
tyrdom for Mary Jane and Betsy Clara. _ ‘' 
We arrive at home ‘at last, and dream al! night 
dogs. Dogs under our under oer | 
.We awake and clutch our 
We will write to the City Council—they put,dewn. 
every nuisance. Stop, the Peer 0’ Day is coming out 
and we will publish our*’griefs in- the first number. 
And here we are, and now, ‘unless thid. dog ttuisance: 
is stopped, we solemnly warn the City Council, there 
will be one marriage leds ‘in Salt ‘Lake City, for as 
we'll never go home that road with that girl again— 
Mary Jane and. we will:nevercomé 4é'terms. Quix. 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 
The develo of the dramatic art in our midst 
page of social and pepular progress.’ lt could be predict 
a priori, that by ite side would spring up musical and literar 
movements, and in their wake popular movements of ¢ 
kind would follow. 
When that national theatre of the Mormons' first lifted ip 
stately form, as a fact in the social and intellectual unéol 
of this people, we said, “ There is a gigantic prophecy mater 
alized to the senses.” The house was large in its P 
and magnificent in its internal. So much the best ;, for it pre 
phesied the lowder, and the people understood its vernecular 
tongue better than they could its metaphysical speech It 
prophesied of popular progress, the birth of the arts and the 
establighment of the professions. Figuratively speaking, that | 
magnificent theatre of ours was an organ of toe people. pub- 
lished for them by President Young. There they select their 
own favorites ; there théy express their own taste ; there they 
applaud that whioh they think deserving. The theatre was 
not a religious house, but a secular pubic inatitrtion—a tem- 
le of art; and artis universalian. Be ap andience as varie 
n their religions and politics as Joseph’s coat of many ¢olors; 
and, if they possess cultivated taste, 7 will express a eo 
mon admiration and pleasure. . You shall see.a tile 
make a Mormon .artiste the favorite, and a Mormor = 
flock to witness good professional . The 
ing of appearing béfore the public in the arena of art 
management soon appreciatet: Much attenticn ceet 
lavished in putting the plays upon the stage. g raced with 
illustrations and scenic for this with an 
iinménse Command of means and facilities was magh ensier 
the m nt than to fill the parts with first class a 
Indeed theatricals, even in onr om, 
started with «-parely amateur corps, with Mr. Joba T. 


» 


» ; 


- 


; die than name—perfectly dry, that.is:gbove the knees ; 
we have allowed ourséhves=Se be. beguiled by Mary 
Jame--quite against our course—into stopping 
: in her bewitchi ; the belt of Orion, and a 
| 
‘ \ 
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pation of the public‘ in their good-natured 


_muoch. 


‘~ The professio 


to the publig j 


‘the plays should bé 
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parts to 
meade himself very efficient in the more dignified character of 
al , playing in the company less to star in a part than 
judgment and correct self-appreciation, for in the long 
- : would be certain to find many to eclipse his glory, 
esp | our theatrical heavens shall have beeb be- 


be 
spapale with professional stars, he always could hold a first 
position in 


a. play. 
to rule a nation and capacity to legisigte for an énrp 


could aot bave furnished in their own persons, a company Of 
tread the boarda by the side of the dramatic 

ic! on’s Booth; nor have shone as stars in 
same firmament with those luminaries who perchance first shot 
out to pablic gaze in a “ penny gat ” ora couptry barn. They 
have been your Bdmaod Keans 


While it would be too partial to say the Management has 


ao errors,.it may without reserve be affirmed that 
t. 


, but the most fitting 
ion have won. the best 
characters. The members of the Associa- 


fied and ranked pretty machin the places 
hong thels own talents, study and industry bave marked out 
for Once fairly 
ita braaches, and all will most certainly fin 


pon the public. stage of. art, in of 

when they cannot reach the public eye in fitting. p to 
ts nt, that the 


the oh a places and finding their own 
ifferently take for an example 
Mr. Dayid ow, among regular professionals of 


tle.stage where the namerous dramatic 
ized | auch and classified with the: nicety 
of m sth réfouniily the condition of their ex- 
chequers, we own that it requires much perseverance, artistic 
Progress, besides natura) talent for actors 
and ac to find r level. -Why, not evem by their 
eqnals’ may ‘your your Kembles, your Siddonuses, 
(Macréadys aad your Forrests be displaced. 
Con their doubles ome ey would have to wait until their 
were dead bef ey could 
their plates. But, it is vey differéti® with. our Deseret Dra- 
matic Association, when all were as on probationary exami- 
nations before the public, to have pointed out their pro 
leaped aad vé their diplomas and their due degrees. For 
ace, it is most evident that had any of the lady candi- 
dates proved equal to fijl principal places, not even yet filled, 
ample Opportunities have been offered. Indeed the Manage- 
meat have necessarily somewhat trespassed upon the conside- 


teurs. These facts, should at once be significant hints and 
encouragement to aspiring members of our Dramatic Associa- 
thos, and they should remember that in every profession much 
labor and training, as well as taleat, are necessary for excel- 
leves and eminence. 7 

‘Since their debuf in our theatre the Association has made 
vement, and some of its members have written 
their marks and stamped their.iadividuglities Our comicali- 
ties of the company were. the first to classify themselves. and 
Margetts, Dunbar and othera, became decided portraits and 


netive carica The professional element. has also 
gone moreover, even thé Association itself has 
- pat ed somewhat of a onal character and show fea- 


turea'ot the professional face. Doubtless this mixing of our 
home taléht with trained and legitimate artistes has tended 
much: to. the: ‘training sail accomplishments of our amateur 

aad created both for the theatre and the company, a 


’ professional character. In time both will assumea profes- | 


sional aud its!amatenr type be oply remembered as 
forming the first pages in the, history of theatricals in Utah.~ 
element been onde introduced in 
the ‘persons of Mr. Lyne and the Irwins it was not enougli that 
apon the stage ig that solid magnifi- 
cence and pictorial illustration which has so delighted every- 
hody, but the pablic jooked ta see the dramutic corps show 
the be style of the profession. It was nitxed Wogse 
in ‘first place, and the second, theatricals bere are 


to Mr. .McKenzié and professional actore, and has. 


of excel- 


are found organ- « 


their level and take | 


of lady amea- 


— 


— 


i 


. religious temple. 


Jupiter, and all the other heathen Gods, w 


mercially same as everywhere else, and the public 
had payed fot admission to.a first class looking theatre’; what 
wonder then that it should simost ignore the fact that an 
amateur company were on the boards. The Management has 
had to nicely calculate this and make both the theatre and 
the company as professional in their character as possible. 
This bas been purtly effected by the mixing af foreign urtistes 
with home talent, and ‘partly by the style and completencas 
with which the plays have been put upon the boards. 

_ Even the most good-natured in -a . Ward meeting become 


‘most unmercifully critiéalaad Inconsiderate in a thea- 


tre—aye, even to our very Bishops; for the public are ina 
secular bouse-for artistic exhibition and‘ not ih @tébernacle or 
Not even is justice done an amateur corps, 
and we never expect to be so generally censured for critical 


severity as we were by the public fet too much praise and 


considerate wording of our: criticisms last year, We hare 
a painfal sympathy for the writers of the theatrical notices and 
descriptions, forind in the Deseret Ni Daily Telegraph. 
The public ranks them, as of course it will ours frightfully 
below the mark ; and doubtless the Dramatic Association puts 
them twenty degrees lower still. There is nothing that 
concerns any one excepting praise, and that soon gets stale 


and meaningless, and it would be quite a relief to the 


members to have the publiq view. It would them 
from ennui. There ate only one ortwo occasionally for whom 


they possess Interest. Sister Mariom when her “cadence” is © 


rse is interested. brother Hardy was 
rather upon the stage fr appearance, is also 
doubtless a good natured stbject to Po the altar.’ But 
| select sister 

on when this defect of cadence aid alation is 
one of the most noticeable defects’of the Asgociation generalty. 
The most marked indivMaglity yet offfred by the Associa 
tion from its own corps is Mr. David McKenzie. This 
man is by natural an artiste. In the public 


he took the laurels from Mr. Irwin, a ee actor, : 


obtained first parts for himself, Mr. is an actor of the 
school, of experience; and standing. In 


fact in his role he is a power apon the stage in Salt Lake City; 
et Mt. McKenzie heii his with in “ ‘Damon and 
hias.” most B g personality, however, and the 


most refined and finished ‘artiste that has appearéd before 


the theatrical world in‘ Utah, is Mr. Geo. 


‘ Our reporter of the weeks news being out, 
we have had to employ “ Quiz.’* We told him to get 


A. 


_the notes he the regular form, and the fellow has 


sent us the following : 


-C1TY IMPROVEMENTS.—Onr readers will be 
to learn that Tompkin’s magnificent structure is fast 
ap ing completion—no leas that two bricks were 
laid yesterday! On this: startling: news being com- 
municated to.‘the architect, he was so overcome that 
he declared that nothing less than a dinner at Jno. R. 
Clawson’s could possibly revive him. 


IMPORTANT TO THE HISTORIANS OFFICE.—A 
week or two back a most remarkable occurrence took 
place—we chronicle it with delight—two editors of 
this city had a good dinner!! They were so sur- 
prised at this (to editors) unusual occurrence (we 
should have been equally surprised had we been pres- 
ent) that “ee rege immediately a full account of 
this s ir. Scarcély had we read. the account 
of this glorious feast before we were seized with an 
insatiate desire to become editors ‘ourselves. They 
appear to have partaken of about fourteen kinds of 
entree dishes, ten sorts of soups, fifteen kinds of ve 
tables; and twenty-four descriptions of Ee. 


y sides drinking an unbelievable quantity of ginger beer 
| 
| impetus that literature “has received in this country. 


and lemonade. We believe this tobe the first great 


We shall paste both descriptions of that diuner on our 
fire screen, and when anybody says Utah don’t pat- 
ronize literature and the fine arts, we'll point the = 
(leref to that dianer and sileace him for ever. 


> ** 


put themselves in paris 10 where & Common iaborer could | 
ov eb them and your veriest vagabond that travels with 

bow eclipse their glory. All thea crowned heads ot Europe 
and laborious 
‘ta and. leadi 
finish do not take their proper place, 
la nothing more severely jugt and omnipe- 
tent, than the public, ju agment pronouncing itself upon the 
n, the stage, either in opera’ or the plain drama. | 
be public everywhere choosé their own favorites, and Mana- 
gers, everywhere; accept them. The reasons are too clear to : 
Motes the Week. 
| 
\ 
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. : : the ¢urroundings emanating from the sa- | weeping that there are no more 
Ghinkers Department. tanic system of selfish individualism, fo ing that 
U this leading ted | y entirely new surroundings, em- ow penetrating the els 
porel or God, ‘the anating from ad the good, and the earth com its. 

‘niverse, or ind: ot binding ourselves | vine system, which seeks to promote the | tion, that he may ju process by 
happiness and progress | which it was soaring in 
sa in excellence of each.” music and in song, till our toeched sem 

sations tremble with the thrill of harme- 
PROPHETIC ADDRESS. | man’s reSemBLaNce To DEITY, | vy and delight; here emboweli the 


BY ROBERT OWEN. ‘, 


Delivered at the Oongress of ,the 
Advanced Minds of the World, 
in London, May 185'- ‘ 
“Before the termination of the pres- 

ent century, all nations and peoples will 

be federatively united on principles of 

_justice and equaljty. 
“Great Britain and the United States of 

North America will first federatively u- 

nite; the innumerable advantages that will 

arise from this union will induce all other 
nations and peoples to partake of them, 
by federatively uniting with this first 


great united and over 
the earth wi permanen uni- 
versal. 

“ The existing evil surroundings of the 


human race will be superseded by new 
combinations of surroundings, of a di- 
vine, heavenly character, which will 
e earth into one City, compo- 
sed of superior dwellings, gardens, 
es, fertile fields, and pleasant. re- 
from the extremes of heat and 
cold. Yeta City without the evil sur- 
roundings of st lanes, courts, or al- 
| . ‘This universal city, or New Jer- 
, to be divided into districts of 
wnships, no one of which will exceed 
sbi ing ite proportionate surround- 
of groves, fertile fieldg, and 
leasant retreats 


These townships to be federatively 
0 


anf socially uni ver the entire city, 
ep their productions free to all. 
. Zack one in every township over the 
of the carth, or the New Jerusalem, 
to have their physical, intellectual, mor- 
al, spiritual, and practical faculties, pro- 
pensities, and powers, trained and edu- 
ited from bi in @ superior manner, 
#0 an to make ail, according to their nat- 
ural erganized constitution, to become 
food. united, wise, and happy, through 
; and all to exercise their physical 
and mental natnzes in beneficial and 
t occupatiens, up to the point of 
perance for each faculty, propensity, 
and power which nature has given to 


em. 

“There will be one |] 
ligion, one interest, 
throughout this city. 

“the Anglo-Saxon language, improved 
to tke utmost, will be taught to all in its 
purity from birth, and the language will 
aise Se the language of truth only in 
look, word and action. 

“ The religion will be that of Christ, 
or Truk, of lore and charity through 
the every-day practice of every one. 

“The City will be free to all, and the 
citizens may ekange their locality to ben- 
efit their health or please their taste. 

_ “The English and Irish channels will 
be crossed on dry land. | 

“The seas aud oceans will be naviga- 

ted on islands instead of in ships. 
_ “Phe arte and sciences, especially me- 
chanism and chemistry, will be the wil- 
ling, faithful, and talented slaves and 
rervanta of thp human race, performing 
whatever. is unhealthy or disagrecable 
for men to do 

“Old things will pass away, and all 


one re- 
one feeling 


“Man and insatiable 


8 


nature, which nothing can absolutely fill 
or supply. No sooner are the 
of his aspirations obtained than he finds 
them inadequate to fill the yearnings of 
his soul, and something of larger magni- 
tude still has to be sought out, which 
promises to be the thing that will really 
satisfy his demand; but, as quickly as 
obtained, it in turn diminishes in sig- 
nificance, alongside the still 
pacities of his soul, within which it is 
swallowed up und lost, and he still cries 
for more. 
sired object be something to possess, 
or lands, ora matter of enterprise or 
discovery, the least seems great till ob- 
tained, and then the biggest seems mean 
and unimportant as the smallest. Se 
wide is the nature of man, that the more 
he knows, the more he wants to know; 
the more he gets, the more he wants to 
gain; and thus from height to height he 
» vaults along, and only stops when he 
comes tothe boundary over his pros- 


test 


T Ca- 


o matter whether the de- 


ts and researches imposed by the vail 
tween life and death. 
In addition to these restless ambitions 


—these endless aspirations, man 
within his nature a combination of pow- 
ers and impulses, which in their exercise 
make him a very type of his Creator. 


While God the attributes of 


mercy, love, pity, benevolence, justice, 
integrity, judgment, and truth, so does 


in iter or less proportion, accor- 

to the cultivation development 
which have received at his hands. 

While Jehovah manifests in his move- 


ments governing, controlling, and mana- 


ing power, so does man bear them in 
ue proportion; and he possesses also 


the accessories necessary for their de- 
velopmentnamely, ju 
tion, 
*"liant 
stangés where men have manifested this 
Godlike 
Does Jehovahexhibit in hi 
great constractive powers, seen in work- 
inanskip hung in mighty masses in the 
regions of space 
great coutriving, adapting, and r- 
tioning skill, as manitested in 
mixed and combined, and seen in the 
adaptation of men, beasts, and plants to 
peculiar regions and climes? A great 
painter, aderner, and lover of decorative 
skill is He, as declared in the combined 
hues and glorious forms of life he has 
produced ? 
age,)moviug in his little cramped up 
sphere te the extent of his: field of ope- 
rations, exerts constructive abilities till 
he stands-a tiny thi 
ment of his own skill, displays an invent-. 
ing and combmivg geuius, and 
alse Ais conceptions of beauty, grace, 
aud skill in a thousand forms of loveliness 
and joy. 


dgment, discre- 
rudence, and foresight; and bril- 
the records of the past with in- 


skill—this faculty of Deity. 


character 


1 Does he display 


ments 


So man, (made in his im- 


beside the monu- 


produces 


Such, then, we percetve is man. He 


embodies within himself Jehovah's attri- 
butes. 
Infinite and Supreme. 
pulses that keep 
mastery and might—ever treading out, 
subduing all to his will. 


He is allied in his nature to the 
He possesses im- 
him ever soaring for 


He holds eper- 


ies that are cver penctratipg, exploring, 


ang unfolding. We, behold him now 


| and God is “ 


joints,—there fitting each to each, and 
giving steam for breath, while he com- 
ag e huge arms to twist and thrash 
ts kind element into Bat 
ign stops not here: be puts bi hand 
upon every element of nature. While 


he drags. from beneath its 
wealth, he draws from above 
and heat: he “dissolves the 
flame, the herb, the tree, the 
get their inmost qualities: 
proportions, and combines, 
ou all his constractive skill 
ing and adorning power, 
soars; and, but that death 
circumstances blast and b 

his plans, and the vail of darkness 
over the future, he has’ impulses 


iF 


he is endow 
Where would he cease his ambitious 
forts for controll over the elements of 
nature? Where would he cease his of 


A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 
He (God) is compassionate to all,, 
thé works of His hands, the plan 
of his redemption, and salvation, 
ome is stretched out over 

; and His plans are to per 

, aud bring together, save 
all theinhabitants of theearth, with 
the exception of those who have , 
received the Holy Ghost and sin- 


ned against it. ith this exce 
tion all the world besides wilh te 
saved —Brigam Young. 


I combat the errors of - I 
meet the violence of mobs; | cope 
with illegal proceedings' from Ex- 


ecutive authority ; I cut the gord- 
_eon knot of power; and I solve 
mathematical problems of univer- 
sities, with i diamond truth, 


Give Truth a fair and open field. 
Let her grapple with owen Who 


ever knew‘T ruth worsted!——Milton. 
en wi 
peace and tru Kingdom! 
of God shall cover the earth as the 


waters do the deep? It will be 
when the prigtiples of truth and 


_ life are developed in the hearts of 


/ 


.right hand man.” 


ee light,—there rolling out the blackened 
; decve= ore as glittering steel; now moulding the 
burning mass into terriffic limbe and 
| would urge him to 
. | boundless operation the abilities aud 
be 
forte for dominion, wealth or knowledge, 
did not that vail blindingly deseend en 
: around, and cut off from his gaze the 
fieldof his operations!”— L. T. Har 
rison. 
Hewels of Thought. 
| 
| 
: 
| 
— Joseph 
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= the earth, and never. until then. 
_ There is ‘such a thing as truth, 
but that does not prove that it ex- 
ists within, you or me; a Seraph 
might stand by our side, whose be- 
ing has been made radiant by the 
light of truth, and we still be in ig- 
morance.”’ 


e that dwell on the face, 


' “The light must. be in the soul ’ 


before ita benefits can be realized. 
It must be in ind Hehe man’s 
being, a fonntain of light con- 
sequetly of life, and glory, from 
which fountain should proceed life 
and -truth until it is diffused 
throughout his whole being, until 
el] his affections are sanctified, and 
‘his judgment corrected.” —Amasa 
Lyman, 


ENGLISH PIOTURE 
OF THE 
At this time; when we are run- 
of next 


DoveLas contest—pr from 
Alithe Year Round”—will be in- 


in _ procession, 
_HirtErs” and“ DEAD RABBITS” 
of New i i 


as the “ KNOW-NOTHINGS’”. used 
to be a few — ago. 

_ We find Broadway full of elec- 
cion caricatures. The newspapers 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


relate sad stories of election acci- © 


dents. ‘We.*see lithographs of 


_ Douglas being flogged by his mo-_ 


ther, for keeping company “with 
the Bill; bal- | In the centre of this, are lighttem 


anced by 


ictures 
m,a p orm rails, 
under which grins a half concealed 
.. The “ Herald” is treating 
its readers to a series of photo- 
h of the characters and person- 
appearances of thevarious candi- 
ty ey deed, 

icy great- 

excitement of ‘the is,— 


“THE GRAND DOUGLAS 
Ox-ROAST,, IN JONES’ WOOD. 
Five Brass Bands’ struck 


| €rs; one, witha 


/ 


r and glide in a car ae about 


Yankee Doodle, and four cannons 


saluted the heavens from the Ffth 
avenue, every ten minutes for, an 
hour. And all this, was to adver- 
tise the Ox-Roast at two o’clock to- 
day, in Jones’ wood. We order 
as our preparation for the roast a 
mint julep, and blessing the mem- 
ory of the inventor, set out for the 


“ wood.” 
We pass an enormous flag made 


| of sixty yards of cloth, with 


DOUGLAS AND JOHNSON on it; - 


look- 
t more on 
Third Ave- 


fift} persons—mostly w 
ing men, apparently 
beef politics—up 
enue. 

Sure says one, “I have gone 
without meat for two days, just to 


get an appetite for this affair. I 
mean to fill m enough now to last 
till Sunday.” 


‘ Another says he doesn’t care 
what “the little giant” says, 80 he 
can get some of the Douglas beef. 
A third uses his tooth-pick freely, 


to get under weight,” as he 
play! observes. ~ 

* We meet two rival ballad sing. 
mouth, bel- 
lows to the tune “ Cmaptown 
Races :” 


, dudsh, 
And spotted ‘ Abe,’ with krinky hair, 
de.” 


In a few oye. a few 
He must go there, as sure as pop, 

For he’s going home !” 

We enter the rail gate of 
Jones’ Wood and find ourselves in 
a faded Tea Garden. A _ brass 
band is pounding out “Hail Colum- 


bia” at. the foot of the’s er’s 
platform. On the left whe or of 


the pathway, some four thousand 


persons—two-thirds rowdy bo 
with small flags, surrounded a i 
enclosure shut in with a pine fence. 


tables, piled with loaves of 
and heaps of “ crackers’’ 
and biscuits,-making the rowdy 
mouth water with rous an- 
ticipation. The policé, in large flat 
caps and blue frock-coats, with brass 
Atara ‘on the breast, look on at the 
pit, fifteen feet long, six feet wide, 
and four feet: deep, where the ox, 
the.sheep, and the hog, are roast- 
ing fragrantly. ‘There is a roar of 
election cannon, a defiling of ban- 


| ners, and a clash of music as the 


of “D 


speakers enter in prossession and 
march towards the platform. The 
mob rolls, and billows, and sways 
till it roeks itself calm. Hon. Her- 
schel Johnson has just begun to. 


-say that he has come from the 


South, “the sunny constitutional 


South,” in answer to acall “at 


owce pressing and pleasurable.” 
The vast multitude of freemen he. 
sees, dssure him that the great and 
beating popular heart of the coun- 
try is moved and agitated by the 
impending popular 
——Orisis,” he would have said, 
but at that ill-timed moment bang 
—bang—bang—bang goes the in- 
judicious cannon, and a voice roars, 
_ “Our friends from the Eleventh 
Ward are here !”’ 
“Yes, andall New Jersey, and 


~Connecticut too !’’ cries another. 


And on comes the noisy proces- 
sion with tumultuous banners ‘and 
untirable band. | 

Mr. Johnson, silenced for a time, 
goes on to say that the Brecken- 
ridge platform has been split up, 
atid he talks mach that we don’t 
care to follow, until eared — 
ry up Do 
las at last Douglas 
to speak amidst cadenced earth- 


quakes of applause, volleys of can- 


= bnrsts of brass bands. 

is is the sturdy, unscrupulous 
man, once a cabinet-maker, who is 
opposing Lincoln, once a boatman 
and woodcutter, both aiming at 
power in a great country’ where 
there is no impediment to prevent 
the poorest man of virtue and gen- 
ius from attaining the supréme 


-power. Douglas is a thick-set | 


stern-looking man, of an O’Connell 
build. He ns: 
“ Fellow-Citizens of New York, 


—I appear before you to<lay for 


appeal fa, behalf of this 
a in ous 
Union. Cries of “ Goed A 
and “ Three cheers more for 
las!”) There can be no disunion- 
ist, there can be no ememy in this 
Union, in the Empire City of 
America. (A voice, “ That’s so!” 
“No, no!” and applause.) New 
York is not Northern, nor is she 
Southern, nor is she Western, nor 


earnest 


is she Eastern; but’ site is conti- 
nental and metropolitad. of . 


“That's atidcheers.) New 
York is.the great commercial cen- 
tre, the great monetary heart of the 
Ameritan continent, and as anch 
every New Yorker oyght to-sym- 
pathise with every State and Ter- 


ritory, aud every le in the. 
viele Union. (Applause) Then 


I ask your attention to the mode in 
which this glorious Union is to be 


mantained and perpetuated for ever 


~e 


| — 
| 
| 
Eleetion, . the following abridged 
At the time when these notes- 
were made it wanted one week 
to the election of President, 
and the contending parties were in vO hags upon the camy  groUn 
a state of seething excitement— | | 
day and The “ROUGH 
‘SKINS” are clamorous, the “PHIZ ot other : 
are vociftrous, the | “We've pi our tent on campaign 
To give the woollies another round; 
banners, the “ WIDEAWAKES” are 
- trimming their lanterns by day and | 
carrying them about all night. |. 
The “Wideawakes” as potent, now, 3 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to our posterity. There is but one 
mode in which this can be done.’ 
A Voice—“ We'll elect you, and 
you'll de it.” (Music by a band 
on the ground.) ’ 
Bat need we pursue the vigor-, 
ous speaker into his thirdlies and 
ies, or relate ‘how he swore 
to hang Lincoln with his own hands 
higher than ever old Virginja hung 
John Brown, if he proved a traitor 
to the constitution. 
Need we dwell on 
«« Good boy !” 
«‘ Bravo, Dug !” 
*'That’s so!” | 
“Three cheers and a 
little Dug! Heihei!! hei!!!” 
“ Hang up every black Repub- 
lican in the country !” 
“ Sail-on !”’ 
“ Let her rip!” | 
At four o’clock the cutting-up 
commences. There is a solemn 
hush. The table with loaves and 


the roars of 


for 


crackersis placed on the east side™ 


of thé enclosure. The oily oozing 

is on the west; four ottier ta- 
bles: with bread, niutton, and beef, 
form the south; and two tables, 
one for loaves, the other for beef, 
are in the centre. reporters 
sy round thesmouldering pit. e 
speakers, satiated with talking, are 

gging their relaxed uvulus and 
deatened ears back. tothe city. 
The police are driving interlopers 


the fence. ousands of 
eyes squint and roll—hands 
clutch, anil expectation stands on 
tiptoe,. eager for the fray. ‘The 
hydra mob is greedy and disnosed 
to be violent. At first all was rea- 
sonably decorous.. Boys bore round 


trays full of huge slices of bread, | 


which every one snatehed at hun- 
grily, aecording to the programme: 
h now then a tray was 
knocked down and angrily scram- 
bled for. Then the me§t was cut 
into savoury “chunks,” and also 
handed round, but routine was now 
<lespised ; the strongest and most 
brutal trod and trampled to the 


front and rushed at whatever was | 


offered. 

Impatient of the delay, and fefr- 
ful of losing their shares, the mob 
now rushes to the fence, tears it 
down, and storms into the enclo- 
sure. The police, swamped, rally 


round a tablecovered with pork, and + 


round thatofthe chiefcarver. The 
moboverthrow therickety table and 
carver, who is 
u to a exy by savage cries 
for Beef At faint 
aud disgusted, he retires, and the 
crowd rush at the relics of the ox. 
Foremost among the rioters, like 


the dreadful ““Man-with the Beard”’ 


in the crimson tableaux of the 
French Revolution, is a Rough, in 
a puce shirt, who with an axc lop- 
ped in bits the remaining quarter 
of the bullock (or rather calf for 
the bullock of the night procession 
was far to valuable to roast.) 
Half savage, half mischievous and 
laughing, the mob tear at the pie- 
cesas hechops them off, and threat- 
en toleave lim with nothing but the 
bone; but at last he gives the axe 
to another, and makes off with a 
small hot luncheon of some twenty 
pounds of reeking meat. : 

Now, the mob, excited and-wan- 
ton, but no longer hungry, take 
their revenge for having been kept 
waiting, by brutal mischief; a sack 
of salt is tossed in the air to the 
detriment of many eyes and many 
coats, and when it gets too empty 
for flight it is trodden under foot. 


Then the remaining loaves are pelt- 


ed about and destroyed, and the 
beef bones and lumps of meat are 
used as. miasils. At this crisis, a 
great mind in the mob discovers 
the value of the crackers (biscuits), 
and, in a moment, two hundred of 
them are skimming the air—flyin 
strong and swift, breaking painful- 
ly on noses and eheek-bones, hats 
and eyes.’ Lastly, aruder nature 
that the biscuit . barrels 


are not al het useless, and away 


“they go into the air, falling witha | 
lik 


é shells, and eliciting fights 
wherever they fall; one poor 
wretch is bonneted by a barrel, and 
when he draws it off, the nails, in 
the inside staves, have cut his face 
terribly ; in.a moment out goes his 
fists, striking whoever is near him. 
Then. the pelion dreading the ap- 

earance of knives, break in and 
the turbulent. mob, and 
slowly the great assinbly breaks 
and falls away. 
That night we had another pro- 
cession: not merely the seedy thir- 
ty thousand who that morning as- 


“ sembled to eat the Douglas calf in 


the woods of Jones, but all the 
seething millions of New York and 
its suberb cities, Brooklyn, New 
Jersey, and Hoboken : all to shout 
for Lincoln. When I left my ho- 


tel a little before miduight, and © 


looked down street, there were mo- 
ving forests of torches advancing 
towards me from ever point of the 


» compass. Gradually they grew, 


these undulating lines of twin stars, 
from mere pins’ heads of light to 
radiating suns, with rays and halos 
of their own. advanced yn- 
der the starry arcs of discharged 
fireworks, under blue irridiationg 
of Roman candles, | 


that 
burst inthe air like luminous riflle- 


bullets. Champ! wentthe New Jer- | 


cast down showers of fiery 


sey hand, defilng down one strand. 

Champ! Champ! went the’ Bréék- 
lyn band, debouching into Btoad-. 
way. Clash! Champ!’ 
went the Hoboken band} meeting: 
them butt, and greeting them 
with “tiger” shouts, 
and brazen welcome, and boonis of 
tightened parchment. Now ’cainé 
on marching serriéd batallions of 


_“ Wide-awakes,” the flower* of the 


New York youth. They matehed 
two abreast, the offiecrs wearing 
badges, and ribbons, and: —_ 
8 , and each regiment with it# 
fiery crimson colors. Eech'Wide- 
awake wore a cap of oilskin, paitit- 


they had the ce of a-Chi+ 
nese Feast of Lanterns.) 
Now, the cannon round.the stat~ 
ue of Washington, up towards Ahe 
Fifth Avénue, bellowed to the we 
kin, and made the very stars wink, 
as if they were sneezing at the dula 
urous smell. Now, all the-clabs 

w up in square under the bakead 
ny of the St. Nicholas Hotel: 
man candles were -fired aad -broke 
into blue stars, while the reckets 
blossomed high‘up in the sky, and 


ses. Bang—thamp} went the 
bands, and “ Hei !—hei! !—hei!!1’” 
shouted the men jm the red’ oa 
The great Linedi banner, thet 
waved heavily atross Broadway; 
grew transparent and ‘golden  witip 
the torchlight, 
“Three cheers for LinéoIn!”. 
“Three groans for Douglas!’ ™ 
“Three cheers and a tiger for 
Seward, and three hisses for Tam- 
many Hall and the Soft Shells} i 
Now a hush, partly broken. 
the approach of aband newly la 
ed from Albany—a hush as ali 
knot of men appeared on the. 
cony, and waved , their hands. te 
deprecate shouts. 
“Mr. Elias Pidgeonbarley, from 
Missouri!’’ | 
Shouts enough to awaken Wash, 
ington in his, rude tomb ont 
banks. of, the -Potomac.. Eres 


thunders.of cannon, fresh rains of 


blue stars from ‘the 
fresh tigers, fresh “marching, ‘free 
shouts of “Let her. and 
“That’s good!” and “Sail on!) as 
some five theousand voices 


‘ 
: 
| 
ed’ a vemilion’ colour, In a on to 
4 a shaco, covered also with ' red oil- 
skin. Each bore; in his right’ hand 
\, a pole about five feet long, having 
‘3 a swinging tin oil lamp fastened in 
a frame. at,one.end,., There we 
whole companies with blhe 
+ and- others red,’ so’ that) as 
they marched military, 
ia array, wheeling aid changing front 
7) with the machaniem of the soldier, 
i 
| 
| 


~ 


NEW THEORY OF COMETS. 


LS 


a= 2 ASR song, of which we 
subjoin the first verse: | | 
“[ hearkened im the east,‘ and I heark- 
in the west, 
I heard a and a, drummi 
bob up, in the 


my breast, 

tat th peopl were a- 
: off your coat, and 
ur sleeve, 
Oh, pa your and 
your coat, 


Ford Lain the 


| ~NEW THEDRY OF COMETS. 
Arranged from the Press.” 


‘Pte belief in comicts, ax omens of dis- 
 tredé’sind calamity, had the same 
vades all parts of this divinely 

Universe, and consequently, that a dis- 
turbance of its ‘must 
its moral 


knowle< 


apoar 
might be tu be scalded or stifled to death 
the fashion hag been to regard comets as 
impoai which with all their va- 
strength sufficient 
r calculations were made 
ofa good sized bo 
restible into one square inch 
Pptery 4 and therefore, un the moand of a 
colligion not very terrible. settled 
the matter for a time, but the query has 
since been suggested, if they be mere va- 
por how do they shine, and how isit they 
wonderfully transparent, seeing 
that common cl or vapors generally 
age to obscure sky and stars? 
We have now a new theory—they are 
maéses of electrie matter. lu tact great 
Tepiénishers of the: vital force of the uni- 
verse. This agrees, it is thought, with 
the of coniet a 
¥lectricity for iystance, is a most lumin- 
the stare can be seén 
through the electrie streains of the auro- 


been speed of 


aecomet approaches lig 


when getting Lathes ann, 
decreases to a rate 


tivity must therefore be immensely in- 
greased . 
the sup when 


turé of this stimulus eannot of course be 
electricity is of various | 


kinds'some comets may exert a differ- 
Elec- 
ty w excellence t 

pr It ie to matter ana the 
worlds of matter what the nerye force 
is to the human frame. The approach of 
acomet therefore must 

ally beneficially——the vital action in san 
planets aod them, as it were, 

- with 


oetrine of the of 
the development of spe- 


poets that of.one type of being 
into a higher, which.is the creed of many 
hilosophers of the present day. There 


th 


those eratic orbs of the electric fluid. 


When the’comet of 1777 came in con- 
tact with one of Jupiters fareieees fee 


comet was evidently attracted by it, and 
hnng around the satellite en it 
in ita electric and was so affected 


nt orbit to that which 
reviously had—and this if true of the 
yg ee comet will be true of its tail. 


the tail of a 
conte wildoubee reat, by attraction, 
a portion sparse tric 
planet being less electrified will of course 
attract become saturated with the 
electric fluid. The mere spproach of « 
Siete it is believed, will mpart to a 

degree increased electric action 

the tail of a 


peng physical exal- 


com in a.greater degree ;—and a planet 


which comes into actual t with a 
the planet should be un- 

altered in its course, would 

such an of, life-power as 


This is the theory—If it be true, jae 
from our present/ discomforts, to 
the physical Joya and pleasures of the 
Millennium, msy all depend upon our run- 
ning headlong into a comet some of these 
days. Until 
not do to slight the coming of comets in 
future! Anyway, the whether wholly 
true or not, may lead to trath—and as 
such we give it.) Prep O’ Day. 


Science und Art. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—A 
has disco’ 


nish which 


spanish 
Var- 
ves an astonishi 
brilliancy to &. rints to which it 
is applied. He his inven- 
tion a secret, but the varnish is be- 
lieved to copsist of albumen. M. 
R. P. Matthys; however, has pro- 
duced a similar result by means of 
a layer of oolodion spread over the 
finished print. The result is said 


to be very pleasing 
ANEW WRITING INK.—At 
the last: meeting of the Chem- 
ical Society, Mr. Riley, in speak- 
of the metal vanadium,” sta- 
that it had lately been found 
of great value in the _manufacture 
of writing ink; and that the very 
finest black ink, perfectly indelli- 
ble by chemical re-agents, or by | 


| expesure to the combined influen- 


t is settled; it will | 


[ces of air ‘is made by 
adding a minute proportion of va- 


ture of aut galls. 
[IMPROVEMENT IN WORKING 
SHIP’s UmMps.—A Harbart Town 
per 6 of anew machine (the 
of . Captain for 


working the of a shi 
the event of 
quantity of water. The machine 
is on the principle of a child’y 
roundabout, but where the horseg 
are placed in that apparatus, masts 
are fixed in this—-which, are six in 
ranged must alwa 8 
fall of wind, of whatever 

tion it may blow ; - the other, oe 


being. edge on consequently pow- 
erless. A strong motive er is 
said to be thus ‘Gained which 
cause the centre shaft to revolye; > 
and this, in turn works . cranks 


communicating with the, pum 

The machine ean. be 

easily out of Bsr as are 

always to be found om board a 

loaded ship. Captain. Christie also 

thinks of a a his idea for oe 
0 water on 


Rolo, to ack dart 


He sinks into thy depths with Deb 
Without grave, unknell'’d, 


Thou glorions mirror, mere the Almighty frm | 


G lasses itself in tempesta ; 


ASPTRATIONS OF THE SOUL. 
clouds floating round 
the million-starry gboir, 
Throogh the midst foul ‘opinions, 
Flaming sensval mire, 
STARA ABOVE AND STARS BELOW. 
(Flowers the stars of Earth.) 
Wondrons truths, and man as 
written in those stars above : 
ess in the bright flowerets under 
the revelation of his love 
And the Poet, f&ithful and far _? 
Sees alike in stars aud flowers, a part 
Of the self same, U Being, ~ 
W hich is throbbing in Mis brain and heart 
| Longfellow. 


WaxtTep EVERYWHERE for 
the sale of this Paper, to whom # 
allowance will be made. Fur } 
lars apply bex 
No. 144, Great*Salt Lake City. 
ceipt of $2 00 this M will be Nag 
One » Quarter fo an 


to be paid by 


bers. 


radic acid to water containing tinc-* 


| 
Creatllil 
| aiefform of animated exisfence . to suc- 
3 ively higher ones more calculated for 
purpose than the embrace of one of 
con- 
comets did‘ not at all do awny 
with thé dread cecasioned by their ap- 
have our plan- 
et wo - to atoms by comin 
sun, AL earth some day in 
com venoeho spit up into w numberof 
| like part-worlds or aste- 
‘already around Others 
have simply thought their attractive in- 
fluence toonearthe | tend fo produce a higher animated state 
earth draw the mass of séas out of | of existence on its surface, and probably 
ree, hogy drown as ell tn | Man marks the earth with rain—hie control 
wid water catastrophe. re re- the watery 
yarding comets as masses of intehaly The wreshe ate ait? 
Icing Sh pote, erin the torrid 
| Of the Invisible ; eved from out slime 
| 
Obeys thee; thou guest 
alone. [Byron's C. Harold. 
— 
| 
2 | 
i 
OD xpress Muiway (al 
its furthest removal; 
par, it, And in propertion upgn the 
= 


